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FOUR MAGNIFICENT COLOUR PHOTOGRAVURES. 


**U.K.” TEAS 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL MARKETS 
WHERE NOT ALREADY REPRESENTED 


The Illustrated London News, November 21, 1925. 


**U.K.”” TEAS 


KNOWN AND APPRECIATED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TRADE MARK 


SENT ABROAD FREE OF 


ENGLISH DUTY. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED 


1, PAUL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 


TEA MERCHANTS BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Stomach Troubles in Infancy 
are quickly relieved by DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


It prevents the food of infants from turning sour during 


| digestion, and is at all times a safe and effective aperient. 
The universal remedy for ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, SOUR 


MAGNESIA. 


ERUCTATIONS, BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Solid or powdered Magnesia should on no account be given to 
infants or taken by adults, as it is liable to form hard, insoluble 
lumps in the bowels, endangering or even destroying life. 


No such risk arises from the use of Dinneford’s Magnesia, 
recommended by doctors for over 100 vears. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 
Look for the name “‘ DINNEFORD'S”’ on every bottle and label. 
Price 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 


FIRTH STAINLESS STEEL 


Steel by reputable cutlery 


Cutlery when properly menulectered from Firth Staink 
provided it is oc ly 


a keen cutting edge which can be easily maintained 
d by means of a “steel” of one of the nt ae ‘cathe such as may be obtained from the cutlery retailers. 


THOS. FIRTH & SONS, 
LTD., SHEFFIELD. 


COINT EAU 


Extra Dry for England—see Neck Label. 
The White Liqueur with the exquisite flavour. 


Sole Agents for Great Britain and Colonies 
W. GLENDENNING AND SONS, LTD., 


62, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C.2 
Seotland—J. G. THOMSON @ CO., LTD., LEITH. 


DIURETIC MINERAL WATER. 


The most efficacious treatment 
: for disorders caused by + 


URIC ACID-GOUT 
GRAVEL: KIDNEY 


LIVER TROUBLES 


Can be taken 
with Mines and Spirits 


Recommended by Physicians 
25 MILLION BOTTLES 
- SOLD YEARLY - 


From alt Hot “Chemists Vie Apollinares ltd 4 Stratford Pisce W1 
VWittel Mineral Water Co. 4, Pitsroy Street, LONDON, W.4 


For uses innumerable. 


On Sele Everywhere. 
Tubes, 4id., 6d., 9d. 


BOY, 


GIRL, 


MAN, 


SECCOTINE 


Write for free booklet. 


M'Caw, Stevenson & 
Orr, Limited, Belfast. 


(Regtstere Trade Mark) 


WOMAN—ALL CAN MAKE OR MEND WITH IT. 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
Cork -Tipped 


OR 


Westminster Cigarettes are made from 
skilfully blended high grade pure Virginia 
Tobacco—fully matured and in superb 
condition. They possess real character 
that will intrigue and not stale the palate. 


ALSO IN 10% 50% AND 


‘ 
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I.LL-chosen gifts are always sure 
WW to bring joy and happiness to 
the recipient and it is difficult to 
imagine a present more appropriate than 
an item of Perfumery. A few charming 
suggestions are illustrated herewith. 


No. 1 Coty’s Exquisite Coffret, containing one bottle 
of L’Origan Perfume, one Lip Stick, and Com- 
pact Powder. Complete in attrac- 
tive box 18/6 

No. 2 Attractive Figure Sachet, filled with fresh 
Lavender Flowers. 

Complete in box 3/3 

No. 3. The “ Deeanjay"’ Lily of the Valley or Violette- 
de-Parme Perfume 

Per bottk 4 6 7/6 12 6 

No. 4 Yardley’s famous Freesia Presentation Box, 

containing Perfume, Powder and Soap 5/ 

de / 
Also in Lavender 6/9 

No. 5 Bath Bowl! Puff and Pull-up Puff for the 
handbag 

Price 10, 9 

No. 6 Charming Taffeta Silk Puff with Mirror under- 

neath, assorted colours 
Price each 3/6 

No. 7 Bourjois’ famous Ashes of Violets or Rose 
Perfume, in attractive box. Containing 
2 botthk 5/- 
Ashes of Violet Soap ox 3 tablets 4/6 

Fach afters Fairyland” there are performances 

f # lerf Var Pantomime, tladdin,”” al 2-3 
and 4-4 You must j 


REGENT STREET LONDON W.1. 


LTD 
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The new premises 
of 
“THE HOUSE FOR RELIABLE FURS” 
is 
OXFORD CIRCUS, REGENT ST. 
(Adjoining JAY'S). 
‘ 
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his model is d ned to give a neat, slight appearar . at “ suit practically every 
| oad In fine Persian Pt lined throughout with rich « épe-de Chine, and £75 
trimmed with either Sable Squirrel collar and cuffs or with Skunk collar "rice 
A SELECTION OF FURS MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL 
\Vi | LTHOUGH this House is 
famous for Regal Furs 
=. of the most sumptuous 
character, there is always avail- 
able a very large stock of Coats, 
INTERNATIONAL lies, Wraps, etc., at quite mode- 
rate prices, each of which in its 
FUR STORE ¢ way represents the very best value 
a D cIRCUS for the price charged. 
RECENT st Ww! ILLUSTRATED FUR-BOOK POST FREE 
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YOU SIMPLY MUST COME! 


To the “Happy New Year” Ball on 
December 3lst, at the Albert Hall! 


New ideas, new toys, new revels, wonderful 
music. Carnival itself. A sensational night of 
surprises—A real“ Happy New Year” Eve. 


A real, rollicking happy New Year’s Eve! 
For you-—and the others. 


Those ‘‘others” won't be there, but they will benefit 
from your happiness, because this brightest and biggest 
of all festivals is in aid of two splendid causes: the 
Middlesex Hospital and the British Empire Service League. 


Take your tickets NOW 


Because the cause is good, the time and the place are 
right, and the surprises in store for everyone—the toys 
and trappings, all the ‘‘stunts,” in fact, have never been 
seen in London before. This Ball is going to break all 
records for revelry. A night of novelty and jore de vivre, 
a right-down regular riot of colour and carnival! Tickets 
to-day cost two guineas each (the price of the first two 
thousand). ‘But there are none too many left. Don't delay 
till the last moment. Make up your party and buy your 
tickets wow. 


Tickets L2.2.0 each for the first 2,000, including Supper. Boxes 
by arrangement, Tickets obtainable from the Middlesex [lospital, the 
British Empire Service League, 130, Baker Street, W.1, the offices of the 
Tiustrated London News,” 15, Essex Street, W.C.2, and Mr. G, 
Sherwood Foster, 15, Queen's Gate Terrace, SAW. 7 (Western 5748). 


YOU SIMPLY MUST! 
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-ATTRACTIVE MODEL- 


IN NicoLL SYLVERA 


AS ILLUSTRATED. 


Eminently suitable for general 
purposes, the Race meeting— 
Shopping in the West End— 
Motoring — and travelling, the 
“SYLVERENE” model is 
obtainable in a number of 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURINGS 

and is backed with a smart silk 


check. 


If a straight-hanging coat is pre- 
ferred—the ‘* Raglan” presents 
itself. Or a closer-fitting beltless 
coat—let it be the ‘ Savile.” 
NICOLL’S have a “ Sylvéra”’ 


model to suit every desire. 


FROM 6 GUINEAS. 


Catalogues -Patterns - Prices on request 


SYLVERA MODEL 
“ LANCASTER.” 


H. J. NICOLL & CO., Ltd., 120, Regent St.,W.1 


JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER 


ACCEPTABLE 
AND USEFUL | | 


XMAS GIFTS } 


5. Real Crocodile 6. Dainty gold or 


leather bag lined 

leather Inner 

division fitted 

mirror and memo 

tablet. In cedar 

colour. Silver gilt 
locks 


Size 8x5 59/6 


silver hand - bea- 
ded envelope bag, 
lined suéde. 
Colours: green, 
mauve, red de- 
sign. Size 4x 5}. 


35/6 Exclusive. 


§. Travelling Clock in leather 
case, 26/9. Luminous 29/6. 


Colours : green, violet 


blue pink, purplk 


What more welcome gift for Yuletide can be imagined than Ciro 
Pearls > How the recipient will prize their wondrous beauty, 
not only at the time of giving, but for years to come! Women 
of taste, in every rank of Society, wear Ciro Pearls because 
they harmonise with every type of beauty, are appropriate 
wear for all occasions, and are universally desired and admired. 
Thousands of delighted wearers have testified to the lasting 
loveliness of Ciro Pearls : 


“Four Christmases ago! gave a necklet of Ciro Pearls to 
a friend. To-day they look as lustrous as ever, although 
they have been worn almost continuously. She joins 
me in admiration of them,” writes a Colonial client. 


LONDON 
On receipt of One Guinea we will 
send you a Ciro Pearl necklet 16 in. > 120 CHEAPSIDE, ¥ 
long, with gold clasp, in case. Wear a MANCHESTER 
for a fortnight and compare with : LivenPoot 
: rch Street 
any real pearls. If you can detect : 5 omuemen 
any difference, return to us and : . 
we will refund your money in full. : op Buchanan Street 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Ciro Pearl : Departments at 
Gifts, No. 16, post free. : oy 
: Jenners 
Orders by post receive the same careful expert attention as : reel 
if given personally in our showrooms. Address to Postal 4 Swit 


Yeot. 16, 178. Regent Street, London. 


Cino Dears Sta n Ltd. 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


I therch ef 8/1 l 


G72. Ladies’ fine sheer linen em- 
broidered efs, edged 
with lace. SO 

hemstitched handkerchiefs, with 
hand idered’ corner, 
It inches Per dozen 28 6 
‘ ed handkerchiefs, about 
pat t Smart Batik bag, hea ch 
fl ve rot ind 
viel Ss r Last Ne D showtng 
Hand te? Sent post free 
Size, flap- NHAD LIMITED on request tage 
f ime, x * 9) VERE-STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET. pot 596 63/- wards “Del livery Guaranteed 
valu 696 
= 
LONDON W ROBINSON & CLEAVER. 
LIMITED, 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND. 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1925. 


The Copyright of ali the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the Unsted States of America. 


THE GERMAN DEEP-SEA DIVING SUIT BROUGHT FROM KIEL FOR EXAMINING THE LOST SUBMARINE, “M1.” 


Although hope of rescuing the crew of the lost submarine had been abandoned, 
salvage work was continued with a view to discovering, if possible, the cause of 


the disaster. As the “Mi”™ is supposed to be lying at a depth of 230 ft., it Government, and the gear and the operators were rushed across on 


between the German company and the British Admiralty, Messrs. Neufeldt and 
Kuhnke decided to place the two existing equipments at the disposal of our 


the British 
was impossible to reach her by means of the ordinary diving apparatus. It was, destroyer “ Wolfhound.” The gear being used in connection wtih the wreck 
therefore, decided to accept the assistance of Messrs. Neufeldt and Kuhnke, of of “M1” is quite a new model only recently completed, and actually the seventh 
Kiel, whose special deep-sea diving apparatus has enabled a diver to work under design worked out by the German company in their endeavours to perfect the 
special conditions at a depth of SOO ft. After telegrams had been exchanged 


apparatus. Details of the mechanism are explained and illustrated on 
Arren Puorocaarn sy Courtesy or tue “ Post.” 


page 1009. 
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‘OUR 


T has been the great tragedy of our time that 

people were taught to read and not taught to 
reason. I am not one of the sentimental reaction- 
aries who say that people must not learn to read 
because it is so much more important to reason; 
because that argument is itself an example of bad 
reasoning. It is not really tenable that a man is 
inevitably doomed to lose the power of thought by 
learning the art of writing, any more than by learn- 
ing the art of semaphore signalling. The modern 
trouble is that people find it easy to assume that 


* there are regulations about semaphoring; they find 


it easy to realise, even at an early age, that there are 
rules for spelling; in the same sense, at least, they 
can be brought to believe that there are rules for 
reading ; but nothing in heaven or earth or under the 
earth will reaily persuade them nowadays that there 
are rules for reasoning. 


First principles are here the first and obvious 
examples. Not one man in ten throughout the whole 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century civilisation 
has had the very vaguest notion that he 
needed to have any first principles. He 
often actually imagined that there was some- 
thing rather scientific and rational and 
modern about not having any first princi- 
ples; in the face of the fact that Newton 
called his masterpiece ‘‘ Principia,’’ and the 
very name of “ First Principles” was, if 
I remember right, given to the opening 
volume in the famous series of Herbert 
Spencer. For that matter, of course, the 
modern’ boy might have learned this basis 
of reasoning even at the time when he 
learnt reading. That is, he might have 
learnt it from the axioms and definitions 
printed at the beginning of the Euclid he 
used at school. Yet we hear very little 
about these elements of intellectual exist- 
ence even in the nineteenth century, at 
least in England. Some of the great Vic- 
torians seem never to have heard of them ; 
or ignored them in the strangest way. 


Thus Matthew Arnold put his complaint 
against a theologian in the form of saying: 
“ The very thing he sets out with he is un- 
able to prove.” That description would apply 
to the best piece of logic in the world. It 
would also apply to every piece of logic in the 
world. It would apply to the logic of Arnold's 
own complaint. For he is there assuming 
something—1.e., that it is the duty of people to prove 
things: and this thing, which he sets out with, he 
does not prove. What Arnold ought to have said, 
of course, was: “I do not accept your postulate ; 
and therefore we cannot argue unless you find another 
postulate which I can accept.” But to complain 
merely of a logician setting out with something un- 
proved is itself a disastrous lapse of logic. How 
could he ever set out at all, if he was always set back 
and made to prove his own starting-point ? What is 
needed for that starting-point is not that the point 
should be proved at the start. It is, ideally, that it 
should be self-evident ; and, practically, that it should 
be admitted by all parties to the dispute. Probably 
Matthew Arnold was right in thinking the theologian’s 
point was not self-evident or not admitted ; but he was 
wrong in merely complaining that it was not proved. 


There are any number of other cases of this peculiar 
modern ignorance. People not only do not under- 
stand the argument called the reductio ad absurdum, 
but they actually think the argument absurd. They 
actually think it must be nonsense, because it shows 
that nonsensical notions lead to nonsensical results. 
Suppose somebody says: “ Every living creature 
has the same rights as we."’ And suppose I say: 
“ As you state it, it means that the toadstool you 
just trod on ought to bring an action in the police- 


By G. K. CHESTERTON, 


court for assault and battery.”” It is highly probable 
that the other gentleman (from what I know of him) 
will say : ‘ Oh, of course, if you turn it into a joke——” 
Or he will say: “ It’s no good arguing seriously with 
you, you have such absurd ideas.’’ It is in vain for 
me meekly to point out that it is Ae who has the 
absurd ideas. I have done nothing at all except 
show them to be absurd. 


Suppose somebody says: “‘ The economic motive 
always predominates; and people must buy meat 
in the cheapest market.’’ And suppose somebody 
else says, with the utmost politeness, let us hope: 
“No. People will not always kill and eat their 
parents; which would be the cheapest method of 


VICTORIOUS IN THE AUSTRALIAN GENERAL ELECTION: 
MR. S. M. BRUCE, PRIME MINISTER OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH AND LEADER OF THE NATIONALIST PARTY. 


The General Election in Australia on November 14, which had 
for its main issue Constitutionalism versus Communism, resulted 
in a victory for the Government over the Labour Party in the 
House of Representatives, and the Government hoped for’a work- 
ing majority in the Senate For the first time there was com- 
pulsory voting. Mr. S. M. Bruce, the Premier, formed a Coalition 
Government of Nationalists and the Country Party in 1923, on 
the retirement of Mr. Hughes. Mr. Bruce, who was born in 1884, 
is a native of Melbourne. In 1904 he rowed for Cambridge 
against Oxford in the Boat Race. After serving in the war, in 
which he was twice wounded, he represented the Australian Com- 
monwealth at the League of Nations Assembly and at the Imperial 
and Economic Conferences in London. He was Commonwealth 
Treasurer in the Hughes Ministry in 1921-2. 


Photograph by Vandyk. 


all for getting meat.” The first person is almost 
certain to protest against the frivolity of the second 
person. He is almost sure to say that his opponent 
is only trying to be funny. Whereas his opponent 


is terribly, tragically serious; he is only lamenting, 
even unto tears, over the idiocy of the theories of the 
intellectuals ; weeping and wailing aloud, perhaps 
a little wildly, over the madness of man. He is 
making fun of the materialistic theory of history, 
not because he thinks he is funny, but because 
he thinks it is folly. But he cannot convince the 
fool of its folly, except by working it out to 
its conclusion, illuminating its own path for it, and 
in this fashion lighting fools the way to dusty 
death. Euclid would sometimes end an argument 
of this sort by deducing that the part was greater 
than the whole, or that two straight lines could enclose 
a space. But Euclid was no great success as a wag, 
and has not left a reputation for uproarious levity. 
He was seldom supposed to be cracking jokes, even 
when he was splitting straws ; and however he dealt 
with the half and the whole, he was never told 
roguishly that he was too funny by half. 


For this reason the thought even of clever and 
picturesque journalism is in a curious con- 
fusion just now. So far as I can make out, 
even the most intelligent controversialists 
start, not with any primary principle which 
they could state, but with a great motley 
mass, not only of mere assumptions, but often 
of mere associations. They start with every- 
thing they are used to, without even finding 
out what it is. It is all a matter of taste and 
fancy; but the man himself does not even 
know it is that. He knows nothing whatever 
about his own opinions. You cannot find out 
the first principles from which he started, be- 
cause he apparently never had any. You 
cannot prove the absurdity of really carrying 
out his suggestions, because he never does 
carry out even his own suggestions. You can- 
not say that he began with a false assump- 
tion, because he never began at all. You can- 
not say that he will end in an impossible con- 
clusion, because he never ends. He is still 
going on. 


Thus we hear the most absurd things said 
in quite a loud, confident, and bullying tone, 
by people who are quite unaware that they are 
unreasonable. Several journalists lately burst 
out into denunciations of a clergyman because 
he would not marry an unbaptised person in his 
church. The journalists were so irrational, and 
so innocently irrational, that they actually sup- 
posed it was the clergyman who was guilty of 
irrationality. It never seemed to strike them that the 
man who could not bear to be christened in a church, 
and could not bear to be married outside a church, 
was guilty of some irrationality. If it is right to be 
unbaptised, why is it wrong to be married at a Regis- 
trar’'s? Whether the Church of England is Catholic 
or Protestant, divine or human, dependent or inde- 
pendent, it obviously has the same rights as are 
possessed by any twopenny club. And any man 
would be thought a fool who said: “It’s a great 
shame that I'm not allowed the privileges of the Old 
Buffers’ Club, merely because I refused to go through 
the superstitious ceremony of being put up for 
election.”” Nobody would be allowed to be a Free- 
mason or a Forester or an Oddfellow or anything 
else upon the extraordinary terms on which this 
extraordinary bridegroom apparently wished to be 
a Churchman. And nowhere in the human world 
but in this strange area of irrationality, by this time 
amounting almost to insanity, would anyone have 
achieved such a topsy-turvey contradiction as this 
version of first and last things. The case of that 
remarkable young man, or at least the complaint 
about it in those remarkable leading articles, was 
really like something out of “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
or the land of Lear. What would a reasonable age 
think of a man who really wanted to be inside a 
building without ever having entered it ? 


OUR ANAGLYPHS. 


Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for olewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do s0 by filling up the coupon on page 1034, and forwarding 
with postage siamps calue three-hal/pence (Inland) or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “ The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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OUR FOURTH POST-WAR SUBMARINE DISASTER: THE “M1” MYSTERY. 


Puorocrarn or sy Courresy or Tue War Museum. Orners sy Puororrsss, C.N., L.N.A. 


(UNDER THE WASHINGTON TREATY) WILL NOT BE REPEATED: THE 
OF UNIQUE TYPE, MOUNTING A 12-INCH GUN, AND ORIGINALLY DESIGNED DURING THE WAR FOR SPECIAL SERVICE—A MODEL FROM THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM. 


“Mi,” FIRST OF A GROUP OF THREE SUBMARINES 


RECENTLY LOST WITH ALL HANDS (FOUR OFFICERS AND SIXTY-FOUR OTHER RANKS) DURING EXERCISES IN THE CHANNEL: SUBMARINE “Mi,’’ WHICH WAS SEEN 
TO DIVE ABOUT FIFTEEN MILES SOUTH OF START POINT ON NOVEMBER 12, AND DID NOT REAPPEAR. 


FIRING HER BIG 12-INCH GUN WHILE UNDER WAY: 


THE LOST 
SUBMARINE “Mi" AS SHE WOULD HAVE APPEARED IN ACTION. 


OF A CALIBRE FORMERLY USED IN PRE-DREADNOUGHT BATTLE-SHIPS : 
THE “Mi’S” BIG GUN FIRED WHILE SHE WAS STATIONARY. 


HOW AN OIL PATCH BELIEVED TO INDICATE THE SPOT WHERE THE 
“M1 SANK WAS DISCOVERED : A SEAPLANE SEARCHING THE CHANNEL NEAR 
START POINT (SHOWN WITH LIGHTHOUSE ON RIGHT). 


THE SEARCH FOR THE “Mi": HMS. “MAIDSTONE” (ON LEFT) THE 
PARENT SHIP OF THE FLOTILLA, WITH THREE SUBMARINES (TO LEFT), ~ 
AND A DRIFTER (CENTRE) CONDUCTING OPERATIONS IN THE CHANNEL. 


The Admiralty announced on November 12: “ During exercises early this morning 
Submarine ‘Mi’ was seen to dive in a position about fifteen miles south of 
Start Point. She has not been seen since. Every effort is being made to locate 
her, and establish communication.” Two days later came the distressing announce- 
ment: ‘ The Admiralty deeply regret that they can no longer hold out any hope 
that the crew of ‘M1” still survive.” The crew consisted of four officers and 
sixty-four other ranks. This is the fourth disaster to British submarines since the 
war, the others lost having been the “K5" on January 20, 1921; the “H42” 
on March 23, 1922; and the “L24" on January 10, 1924. The Chairman of 


Lloyd's, Mr. Percy G. Mackinnon, has revived the suggestion made at the 
Washington Conference that submarines should be abolished. The “Mi,” 
originally laid down as the “K 18" in 1916, was the first of a group of three of 
a unique type, mounting a big 12-inch gun, as formerly used in pre-Dreadnought 
battle-ships. This type of submarine will probably never be repeated, as under the 
Washington Treaty none but a capital ship may carry a gun of a calibre over 
8 inches. During the search for the “Mi” a patch of crude oil, such as 
submarines use, floating on the Channel, was observed from an aeroplane, and was 
believed to have come from the lost vessel. 
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THE 


World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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E were talking about that most extraordinary 
thing, the sudden spread of fame or failure 
of plays. Of course the critics’ opinion, in widely 
circulated papers next morning, has something to 
do with it. Even more so the evening Press ; for, after 
the day’s toil, in railway, bus, and home the paper 
is perused in the calmness of comfort. Yet that is 
not what makes or mars a play. It may help either 
way—to prejudice in favour or against; but it is 
not a criterion. Thousands—nay, tens of thousands 
of people whom we meet in the daily walk of life 
devour politics and sport, but skip dramatic criticism— 
except on Sundays, when the critics have room for 
elaborated studies that cannot fail to hit the eye 
even of the most casual reader. And yet, in the 
City, in clubs, wherever you go, these very people 
who never read a notice seem to know all about a 
great success or a thumping failure—there is some- 
thing in the air which seems to spread rumour as by 
magic ; and, in the case of success—lI have often seen 
it—there is within twenty-four hours at the box-office 
a queue of all sorts and conditions of playgoers, the 
telephone keeps ringing, the libraries are besieged. 
How does such news flit through the four quarters 
of London? How is it that in provincial towns, at the 
seaside, where there are often no dailies, folk say 
to one another on their shopping rounds: “ Have 
you heard it? There is a fine play at the theatre, I 
think I will book seats’’? There must be some invis- 
ible forces at work, magical air akin to magnetism. 

Mr. Douglas Gordon, the well-known manager of 
the Devonshire Park Theatre at Eastbourne, one who 
knows all about plays and acting worth knowing— 
and who often sponsors plays to be “tried on the 
dog,’’ as the technical term goes, previous to their 
coming to London—offered some interesting remarks 
when the subject cropped up at a round-table talk. 
He said that he could almost predict to a certainty 
the fate of a play before the end of the last entr'acte. It 
is his wont to roam about his house in the inter- 
vals, to listen to and gather up what people say; and 
from their very remarks, from the tone and temper 
of what they say, he can foretell to a nicety what will 
be to-morrow all over the town—whether the play is 
trumps or a wet blanket. He is a strong believer 
in that peculiar current which I call “ mouth-to- 
mouth "’ criticism, weird as those rare plants that 
crop up in the most unlikely places sown by the 
seeds dropped from birds’ wings. 

Personally, I often make the same observation, 
and nothing interests me more than to linger, after 


“THE VOICE FROM THE MINARET.’—-THE LENA ASHWELL 


Some of the managers, I am told, have acolytes 
in the pit and gallery, to give their report of the 
Stimmung of the evening. By what they learn from 
these observers they even foretell to a fault what 
the box-office thermometer will record, if not the 
next day, the day after. George Edwardes in reminis- 
cent mood once told me that when he produced ‘‘ The 


A NEW PRODUCTION BY THE RUSSIAN BALLET AT: 


THE COLISEUM: “ZEPHYR AND FLORA”—{L. TO R.) 
TATIANA CHAMIE, FELIA DOUBROVSKA, AND HEN- 
RIETTE MAIKERSKA. 

The Diaghileff Ballet gave at the Coliseum, on November 12, for 
the first time in London, “ Zephyr and Flora,” a ballet by 
Leonide Massine, with music by Vladimir Dukelsky and scenery 
by Georges Braque. The ballet has been remodelled since its 
production last spring at Monte Carlo. 


Merry Widow,"’ and was most anxious as to the 
result—he having selected Miss Lily Elsie to play 
the main part with all his advisers and the adapter 
warning him —he 
stood in a dark 


leaps and bounds. “ Romance’’ ran for more than 
a year; coined money. In contrast, only the other 
day, one of the masterpieces of modern English 
drama was revived at an outlying playhouse. The 
very name of the play is one to conjure with; the 
original cast was re-assembled, had lost none of its 
excellence ; a run was “as sure as death ’’; enthusi- 
asm greeted the first night. But, despite play and 
interpretation, there was no response. The bookings 
were poor, the first matinée half empty. After seven 
performances it was withdrawn, and some thirty 
people, who had rehearsed with a will for weeks, were 
thrown out of work. Why? Echo answers why ? 
Who can fathom these mysteries ? “ Vox populi’’ is 
as ominous as the voice from the minaret. There 
is an eerie and uncanny spirit in the World of the 
Theatre that makes for popularity in aloofness, 
beyond all control by the power of the Press or the 
lure of advertisement. It is as mysterious as the 
unknown. 


Time may touch with his corroding fingers the 
manner of the Ibsen drama, but the spirit of his 
genius rises inviolate. In the parishes of our civilised 
life, we still have the compact majority, with its 
intolerance, its fear, and its narrow outlook. We 
still have the Burgomasters and a Press that 
trembles in the face of uninstructed opinion. The 
Dr. Stockmans must always stand alone. The pioneers 
of progress marching in the vanguard must inevitably 
fight against the heavy odds of misrepresentation 
and mendacity. All this was brought home to us 
as we sat in the little Century Theatre and watched 
this brave band of Lena Ashwell Players in “ An 
Enemy of the People.”’ By their sincerity and their 
intelligent acting, they recreated the fire of the master 
who first raised his clarion voice in our theatre, a 
voice demanding freedom from the yoke of tyranny 
and the toils of oppression. For this is a great play, 
with a great spiritual driving-force, and no man 
can watch this triumph in defeat unmoved or un- 
inspired. It was a splendid effort of Mr. Wilfrid 
Walter, in spite of his treacherous memory and the 
fact that he has not yet got the measure of the tiny 
stage. He filled the character with zeal, and his 
words burned with passionate earnestness. His 
humour, his solicitude, his deserved contempt, his 
courage, and, above all, his faith in himself—all these 
shone clear in his conception. Hardly less admirable 
was the study of the Burgomaster by Mr. W. V. 
Garrod, sharply contrasted by its prudential cautious- 


corner of the pit 
in the entr'acte. 
The success was 
never in doubt, but 
when he heard a 
small chorus of pit- 
tites singing the 
famous valse in per- 
fect unison, he was 
convinced (he said) 
that the play meant 
a fortune, and that 
Lily Elsie would be 
a never-to-be-for- 
gotten favourite. 
Yet there is an- 
other aspect of the 
case which is of 
peculiar _ interest. 
i How does it come 
to pass that some 
plays fail on the 


THE FIRST LONDON PERFORMANCE OF “ZEPHYR AND FLORA,” GIVEN and suddenly be- 
THE DEATH OF 


AT THE COLISEUM BY THE DIAGHILEFF BALLET: 
ZEPHYR (CONSTANTIN TCHERKAS) 


a play, near the exit of the pit and gallery, and to 
listen to the throng. If there is eager discussion; if 
the groups disperse leisurely, talking excitedly about 
the play and its exponents; if the girls babble in 
exuberance and will not budge until, their auto- 
graph book in hand, they have waylaid their heroes 
and heroines, one knows that to-morrow success will 
be all over the town. If, on the other hand, the 
filing-out is rapid to get home, if there is no Tower of 
Babel, no vociferation, one may be sure that the 
target has been missed 


first night, drag on, 


THE NEW DIAGHILEFF SEASON OF RUSSIAN BALLET: (L. TO R.) SERGE 
come avogue? Of LIFAR (BOREAS), 


CONSTANTIN TCHERKAS (ZEPHYR), AND ALICE NIKI- 


this there are re- TINA (FLORA), IN “ZEPHYR AND FLORA,” AT THE COLISEUM. 


markable instances. 
First and foremost, “The Private Secretary,”’ 
which passed unnoticed, lingered, and unexpectedly 
became the most popular play of the day a 


money-maker wherever it goes, even after five- 
and-thirty years Next—to pick the most salient 
examples from a bunch—‘ Romance.” The play 
was not well thought of ; the actress, Miss Doris Keane, 
was praised to the skies; but the box-office didn’t 
respond. The tale goes that passages were booked 
and trunks packed to re-ship the company to America 
Then the miracle happened. The receipts rose by 


ness, its official hidebound horizons, jts petty think- 
ing and its fear to challenge the majority. An excel- 
lent little cameo, too, that of Mr. Frank Follows as 
the grasping badger, the Tanner. The Mrs. Stock- 
man of Miss Olive Walter was human in its loyalty 
and convincing in its hesitation. Indeed, sincerity 
was the keynote of the performance as it is the motif 
of the play And I, for one, not only pay my tribute 
to a worthy performance, but urge everyone who 
loves the drama to make their pilgrimage to Notting 
Hill, and they will get their reward. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


Puorocrarus sy Cewteat Press, Winter, Dersy, Toricat, Fieet Acency. 


“TAKING THE WATERS" AGAIN AT SADLER’S WELLS: A _ DISCOVERY 
OF ONE OF THE OLD WELLS DURING THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
FAMOUS CLERKENWELL THEATRE. 


A STATUE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A WAR 
MEMORIAL : THE GIFT OF LORD GEORGE HAMILTON 
AND HIS BROTHER TO HARROW SCHOOL. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD OF ILLUMINATING THE CENOTAPH : A 
THE CROSS AT PORT SUNLIGHT LIT BY A SEARCHLIGHT. A REMARKABLE 


THE FIRST ILLUMINATED WHITE LINE FOR THE GUIDANCE OF MOTOR TRAFFIC VISIBLE FROM 200 YARDS AWAY AND AUTOMATICALLY OPERATED AT SUNSET AND 


AT WIGHT: A VAN ON THE WORTH CIRCULAR ROAD AT HENDON. 


During the arrangements for the reconstruction of Sadler's Wells Theatre, which 
is to become the “Old Vic” of North London, one of the old wells has been 
found.——-An egg of the extinct Great Auk, bought in 1894 by the late Sir 
Vauncey Harpur Crewe for £315, is to be sold at Messrs. Stevens’ auctions rooms 
on December 15.——-A statue of Queen Elizabeth has been presented to Harrow 
School as a war memorial by Lord George Hamilton and his brother, and has 
been placed on the Tower of the Speech Room.——During Armistice Week the 


DAWN: THE NEW LIGHTED LINE, TO WHOSE LEVEL THE ROAD IS TO BE RAISED. 


beautiful war memorial at Port Sunlight was illuminated at night by means of 
a searchlight.——-A lamp of high candle-power, which does not cast a shadow, 
has been invented by a French firm, and has proved invaluable for surgical 
operations, engraving, and other close work. A specially toughened glass cover 
prevents the heat from striking the operator.——The first illuminated white line for 
guiding night traffic at dangerous corners has been tested on the North Circular 
Road at Hendon. Power is supplied from the electric main at the roadside. 


| af BOUGHT FOR {315 AND NOW TO BE SOLD AGAIN: AN EGG OF THE GREAT AUK / 
, (HERE SHOWN IN ITS ACTUAL SIZE—4j IN. WIDE BY 2] IN. HIGH). ie 
DOES WOT CAST A SHADOW: . 
NEW INVENTION, VALUABLE 
‘ 
| | 
| 
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MAN, APE, AND TIGER. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


HERE is nothing, perhaps, that affords the 

average “ civilised ’’ man so much pleasure as 

the contemplation of himself—a portrait of the artist, 

by himself. Such a one is incapable of introspection. 

You could not shock him by the presentation of 

himself as he really is. It would be too incredible 
to his dull imagination. He is smugly 
satisfied with his own conception—and 


entails the extermination of beast or bird, he cares 
not—the means justifies the end. 

Man, we are told, is a “ reasoning animal.’’ It 
may be so, but he is uncommonly dull-witted. Some 
mistake this for mere callousness. His reasoning is 
rarely allowed to carry him far, lest it should lead to 


My correspondent is Mr. Walter Gale, of Melbourne, 
who sends me a short essay by Professor Colin 
Mackenzie on “‘ The Medical Importance of the Native 
Animals of Australia.’’ These animals, he tells us, 
“are fast disappearing, and in less than twenty years, 
it is computed, will, in the absence of rigid protective 
measures, be all extinct. Thanks to 
poison and the gun, they are rapidly 


there ’s an end to it. But what manner 

of man, then, is the real man? There 

are many ways of demonstrating this, 

and one is as good as another. Let me 

venture to present one of many possible 
ts. 

The world has lately been entertained 
by a lively discussion on the Evolution 
Theory in regard to Man, and we have 
been sententiously assured that it is a 
most insidiously poisonous doctrine. Such 
as hold this view scorn the suggestion 
that the ape and tiger can have any 
part in our moral and spiritual fibre. 
Yet all day, and every day, it is manifest 
that we are deceiving ourselves. We are, 
as a matter of fact, very much worse 
than the despised “ beasts that perish ”’ ; 


following the fate of the Tasmanians, 
who were completely destroyed in a period 
of about forty years, constituting the 
most colossal crime our earth has known.” 
These people, it may be remembered, 
were shot at sight, by the earlier settlers, 
in obedience, it is explained, to the “ in- 
stinct of self-preservation.”” We, who 
are more “ civilised,’’ adopt more subtle 
methods to the same end. 

But Professor Mackenzie realises the 
hopelessness of achieving this preservation 
unless he can show that in these creatures 
we may find most important clues as to 
the sources of most of the bodily ills which 
flesh is heir to. The duck-bill platypus, 
the echidna, the thylacine, kangaroo, 
bandicoot, koala, marsupial mole, and 


for we are able to distinguish right from 
wrong. But the lust of life overmasters 


be endangered we commit atrocities all 

day long. I have in mind, as I have 

just hinted, our attitude towards these “ beasts that 
perish.’” We make a mental reservation that we must 
see to it that they do perish if there is the slightest 
fear that our interests are in any way likely to suffer 
by their continued existence. 

Look at our attitude towards them, and you will 
see exactly our attitude towards our neighbours ! 
The other day I discussed, on this page, the sad case 
of the cormorant. Man is an omnivorous animal, and 


ONE OF THE AUSTRALASIAN ANIMALS WHOSE PRESERVATION IS NECESSARY 
us. In our blind fear that this life may TO MEDICAL SCIENCE: THE THYLACINE, OR 


ALMOST EXTINCT. 


some disagreeable truth. And thus it is, again and 
again, that he over-reaches himself, and finds, when it 
is too late, that he has slain a friend where he saw 
only an enemy! It is the death of Gelert again and 
yet again. In his unreasoning fear that he may be 
hurt either in purse or in stomach, he signs death- 
warrants without any formality of trial. The study 
of Economic Zoology is yet in its infancy. Before it 
attains to maturity there will be no animals to 
economise—unless we mend our 
ways. When we contemplate 


something more than usually 
indefensible in regard to the 
slaughter of animals for our 
profit, we gloss over our proposals 
by the sententious announcement 
that the “ March of Civilisation ”’ 
leaves us no choice— 

“ | weep for you,” the Walrus said ; 

“I deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 

Those of the largest size. 

But we are not yet past pray- 
ing for. This much is shown by 
our awakening desire to preserve 
the beauties and amenities of the 
open country here in our Eng- 
land, and in our care for ancient 
buildings and monuments—the 
relics of a past stage in our 
wsthetic evolution. As yet, how- 
ever, it is an almost hopeless task 
to kindle the slightest interest 


POSSESSING PHYSICAL PECULIARITIES VERY IMPORTANT TO THE STUDENT 


OF MEDICINE: THE OPUSSUM. 


“The opossum possesses relatively the largest prostate gland of all animals. 
a creature of great importance to the student of medicine. Its curiously prehensile tail 


gives the animal a further interest.” 


he eats fish. So does the cormorant; he has no 
table manners, and defiantly brings his captures to 
the surface and ostentatiously swallows them whole, 
and raw, before our very eyes! This singular piece 
of impudence sets man thinking. There are so many 
cormorants about that if this goes on much longer 
man will have to give up eating fish, for there will b 
none left. And so, at once, he sets the brand of Cain 
upon the wretched birds and encourages all who will 
to kill, till there be no more cormorants to threaten 
not merely his hold on life, but also his “ sport.” 
It is not, however, only a blurred image of famine 
and death which excites him. The same spirit governs 
him in regard to his worldly prospects, which are to 
him the breath of life. Hence, he will exploit the 
animal kingdom without the slightest compunction 
to advance his material welfare. If that advance 


in the preservation of ancient 
animals—the relics of stages in 
our physical evolution. We are 
generally agreed that it is our 
bounden duty to preserve what 
remains to us of our historical 
past for posterity. Yet we seem 
quite unable to realise that it is even more incumbent 
on us to prevent “ looting "’ where these living bodies 
are concerned. The more rare an animal is -the 
better price it will fetch in the market. Or it may be 
that the last of an interesting species will be wiped out 
to provide dividends. 

We are obsessed with the idea that in this twentieth 
century we must above all things be “ practical.” 
Nothing that lives must be allowed to “ cumber the 
ground.”’ Unless it can be shown to be “ useful,”’ directly 
or indirectly, commercially, we persuade ourselves that 
we are justified in wiping it out. Thus it comes about 
that our only hope of prolonging the existence of types 
threatened with extinction is to show that they can 
be put to some use. A case in point has just been fur- 
nished me by one of the readers of this page, who asks 
me to plead here for some of these vanishing types. 


It is therefore 


“TASMANIAN TIGER,” NOW 


many others, must be preserved at all 
costs, not because it is our bounden duty 
to show the same zealous care for these 
as we show for ancient cathedrals, pic- 
tures, statuary, and the like, but for the 
sake of the light the study of their bodies will throw 
on infantile paralysis, appendicitis, broken legs, pre- 
mature birth, cancer, and so on. We are to be 
frightened into being good by the apparition of the 
Bogey-man if we are not. 

How much longer shall we be before we realise 
that the study of natural history for its own sake, the 
study of science for its own sake, will furnish a more 
rapid and more thorough insight into the mysteries of 
life and its ills, as well as its pleasures, than can ever 
be derived from the study of these things for the sake 
of “ practical ends’’? The sooner we realise the 
importance of the study of life in all its manifestations, 
the sooner shall we come to understand what we mean 
by “the Balance“of Natyre,’’ and the motives which 
lie behind our actions. Not till then shall we emerge 
as full-fledged human beings: thereafter we shall be 
as gods, knowing good from evil. Life is a Sacred 
Fire. Let us be careful how we quench it. 


AFFORDING VALUABLE DATA REGARDING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF MAN'S UPRIGHT POSITION: THE TREE 
KANGAROO. 

“The kangaroo,” Professor Mackenzie tells us, “ affords valuable 
data in regard to the development of the upright position in man. 
This photograph of a tree kangaroo illustrates the striking powers 
of adaptation to changing conditions which some animals display.” 
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AMERICA’S “ ALSACE-LORRAINE”: TACNA-ARICA—AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSIONS. . 


SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


WHERE A PLEBISCITE IS BEING ARRANGED: SCENES IN TACNA-ARICA, DISPUTED BY CHILE AND PERU. 


The Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru dates from the Treaty of 
Ancon after the war of 1884, when Chile defeated Peru and Bolivia and occupied 
the disputed territory on the understanding that after ten years a popular vote 
should be taken. In 1922 the two Governments appointed the President of 
the United States as arbitrator. President Coolidge decided that the article 
in the Treaty providing for a plebiscite was still valid, and entrusted the super- 
vision of it to a mixed Chilean-Peruvian Commission with General Pershing, 
who commanded the U.S. forces in Europe during the war, as chairman. The 
Commission went to Arica, the chief port of the province, last August, and 


found that the manner ‘in which Chilean control was exercised threatened the 
Commission's authority. General Pershing has proposed certain measures, 
including the reduction of Chilean troops, to prevent repression of opinion. Our 
artist's sketches show typical scenes of life in the disputed district. The subjects 
are: (1) Liamas as transport animals in the mountains of+northern Chile; 
(2) Types of Chilean soldiery trained and equipped on German lines; (3) Cholas, 
or Indian women, in quaint costume, in Tacna market place; (4) Ranchers, with 
their womenfolk on pillions, riding into town for Mass on Sundays; (5) A 
street in Tacna.—{Dreawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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“Che Purest of Human Pleasures”: Che Garden. 


OD ALMIGHTY first planted a-garden; and, 
, indeed, it is the purest of human pleasures. 
It is the greatest refreshment to the spirits of man, 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handiworks."" Thus Bacon wrote. Lamentable, in 
truth, it is that the serpent of the cities should tempt 
so subtly that endless Edens, no longer guarded by the 
flaming sword pf sentiment, have become as wastes, 
arid acres of bricks and mortar and sooty slates, 
dismal miles of numbers and non-meaning names. 
And well it is that there should be remembrance of 
more spacious days, such a story as this of the per- 
fection and the passing of the Italian garden, that 
garden which “ reflects the pageant of Renaissance 
thought: the rapid rise, the sixteenth-century cul- 
mination, the decline of over two hundred years.” 
The ideals waxed ; then waned ; then faded to shadows 
and, like wraiths, merged into the mists; but they 
left behind them legacies so lovely that they live 
again, rosemary by the waters of Lethe. 

Recall, then, the glories, how they unfold them- 
selves, take shape and substance, assume a _ charac- 
ter. Remark the union of Fancy and Design, the 
artist and the architect made one. Realise that 
each garden is a law unto 
itself, yet has to obey the 
law, to recognise rules, to 
mould itself according to 
place and purpose. 

First: the site. ‘‘ Be- 
tween the artist and his 
creation there . . re- 
mained the site. This con- 
sideration is closely inter- 
woven with the final design. 
Both the natural advan- 
tages, which he seized upon 
and played with, and the 
restrictions to which he had 
to adapt himself, were 
generally the direct inspir- 
ation of his form. The 
simplest form of composi- 
tion, the cloister garden, 
was made up of a single 
square of pattern and in- 
dependent of site. De- 
velopment took place on 
the principle of a series 
of rooms of varying shapes, 
connected by vistas and 
approaches. . . . Ultimately 
this development reached 
a stage of great elabora- 
tion, suggesting the lay- 
out of a miniature town ; 
long avenues and walks interrupted with open 
squares, and cross avenues leading to carefully 
placed climaxes, each considered to the last detail 
and in their relationship to the whole scene.” 

But there was much more in it than that. “ In 
practice, sympathy to surroundings, the most im- 
portant asset to the peace of any garden, was ob- 
tained in many ways. The most natural bond was 
scale. Scale of country varied with ,every district, 
and, however unconsciously, exercised unbounded 
influence. . . . The most general conscious principle 
suggested that the lines of the gardens should grow 
less defined as they left the house, like water ripples 
spreading from a centre, to die away gradually in 
their Surroundings—lines always formal but less and 
less emphasised... . A modified introduction was 
given by avenues and vistas sent forth from the 
house, the former to obtain a firm hold on the land 
and the latter to spread a suggestion of formality 
With the lakes the whole aspect is changed. Sym- 
pathy was required, not with surroundings of country, 
but with a flat surface of water, itself a very formal 
setting. The gardens set out to catch this spirit 
of water, simplicity, and horizontality, and to reflect 
it in their lines. There i¢ more of the lake than the 
land in the unbroken series of terraces that build 
up from the water's edge to the house of the Villa 
Carlotta, while the Isola Bella terraces, the one 
inspired part of this famous garden, rising out of the 
water im ten successive steps, suggest affinity by 
resembling a ship's hull bristling with masts and spars.” 

Further: ‘In its own turn, a difficult climate, pre- 
cluding flowers and unprotected grass, and demanding 


The Vila Pia was 


Reprodeced from 


*” Italian Gardens of the Renaissance.” By J. C. Shepherd, 
AR.LBA., and G. A. Jellicoe. With g2 Plates Reproducing Plans 
and Photographic Views. (Ernest Benn, Litd.; {5 5.) 


unlimited cool suggestion, had to be reasoned with 
and mollrfied, finally allowing the use of three 
elements only, evergreens, stonework, and water. 
These are the essence of all Italian gardens.” 
Another consideration was shelter from the sun. 
“So dazzling is the light in Italy that the bright 
colours of flowers are not greatly missed. Glare 
calls rather for soft, cool tones, and response was 
found in delicate contrasts of green and grey, used 
simply or with a variety of shades. . . . The most 
practical need for the enjoyment of the garden was 
shade, and this was the reason for elaborating the 
treatment of trees and hedges. ... Water was 
essential to the garden to suggest coolness both by 
sight and sound.” 

And there was perspective. “ Effect in three 
dimensions naturally governs the plan of every gar- 
den, but often advantage was deliberately taken of 
perspective to increase the dramatic qualities of a 
view. Thus, in the vista from the house at Val- 
zanzibio, the effect of distance is obtained by a 
gradual closing in of the elements, variety by the 
subtle breaks in the hedges and their freedom as 
they merge into the countryside, unity by the ribbon 


“A TREASURE THAT TOUCHES ON THE MORE HUMAN SIDE OF THE PAPACY”: 
IN THE VATICAN 


of grass, and a climax in the gigantic stairway of the 
fir avenue climbing the hill beyond.” 

So to purpose The psychological purpose of the 
garden was to give pure contentment to its owner. 
As two individual temperaments are never the same, 
every garden varied according to the light in which 
this purpose was regarded. The most emphatic and 
contrasting views of any are expressed by the Villa 
Piccolomini at Frascati, and the Villa Gamberaia 
at Settignano. The former has a garden that in a 
sense approaches nearest the character of a dignified 
room. Here is no place for the eiements of surprise, 
or wonder, or frivolity, because it ministered repose 
to a highly developed theological mind that did not 
require such things. The Villa Gamberaia, on the 
other hand, sets out deliberately to please and refreshen 
the very weaknesses the other excluded; and is no 
less great for being so human.” 

Character: that was the desire, and, with imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, the architect achieved his end. 
There are eloquent witnesses to his artistry and 
skill. 

The Villa Medici, at Fiesole, ‘one of the many 
country residences of the great Lorenzo, brings home 
very forcibly the life of entertaining associated with 
that Florentine school of thought, the Platonic 
*Academy. Such a villa, designed solely to provide 
Inxurious mental refreshment, and placed in the most 
beautiful situation of any round Florence, could not 
fail to attract scholars for the interchange and 
acquisition of knowledge. . There is probably as 
much dignity of learning expressed in the long, simple 
lines of the terraces cut out of the hill below Fiesole 
as ever there was in all the cultivated arguments 
promoted within its precincts.” 

The Villa Celsa, near Siena, was, it is believed, 
transformed by Peruzzi, who turned a grim castle on 


GARDENS—AN OLD PRINT SHOWING THE FORMER GARDENS. 
built for Pius IV. in 1560. The print shows it to the left of the small central building. it is associated. The 
Italian Gardens of the Renaissance,” by Courtesy of the Authors, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Ernest Benn, Lid. 


a hill-top into a Renaissance house: none worthier 
could have been chosen “to free the imprisoned 
home and bring it forth to bask in the sun outside.” 

‘The Villa d’Este at Tivoli was built as a great 
house of entertainment for Cardinal Hippolito d’ Este. 
Though it has none of the refinement of the Villa 
Madama, the Cardinal succeeded in creating something 
that for similar drama is unequalled in Europe. The 
situation gave a steep hillside, a glorious view, and a 
river to hand at the highest point. It was music of 
water that inspired the design. The river was spread 
through the gardens, split into varying notes, and the 
whole place throbs to the sound, here rising to a 
thunder, there sinking to a drone.” 

As to the Villa Pia: ‘‘ The Vatican gardens as a 
whole are too austere and dull to be enjoyed as gardens 
should be enjoyed, but they have in their midst at 
least one treasure that touches on the more human 
side of the Papacy. This is the little Villa Pia, built 
in 1560 for Pius IV. The idea of the Pope, to build 
himself a summer retreat directly within the shadow 
of St. Peter's, was interpreted by the architect into a 
garden house consisting of loggias and rooms opening 
off a central vestibule. That central vestibule is the 
beautiful open-air court 
of to-day. . . . The whole 
scheme gives the impres- 
sion of a place designed 
solely to capture the air— 
not only by reason of its 
open character, but also 
for the light and graceful 
form of its architecture.” 

The Palazzo Farnese, 
at Caprarola, also had its 
ecclesiasticism. ‘ Pomp 
and grandeur cast over it 
a spirit of reserve that 
appears to shun what 
might be regarded as the 
lighter pleasures of life ; 
while gardens attached to 
two sides of the penta- 
gon, formal and _ severe, 
afford little relief from 
the general atmosphere of 
austerity.” 

The Villa Lante, at 
Bagnaia, isa perfect thing 
of the imagination. The 
Villa Bombicci, near Flor- 
ence, has the vastness of 
Michelangelo, with whom 


THE VILLA PIA, 


garden of the Palazzo 
Podesta, in Genoa, was 
simple and in accordance with town life, with 
plenty of shade and splashing water. The Villa 
Bernardini, at Saltocchio, Lucca, was in the midst of a 
“Siegfried forest."’ The Villa Marlia, near Lucca, 
retains the magic of a drama-loving age. Torlonia, 
“ the grand old man of Italian gardens,” is as much 
a home for the lonely soul as for all the crowds that 
come from Rome. The Villa Gamberaia is “a place 
for every mood. Hamlet will find an answering chord 
in the twilight of the bosco, mysterious, elusive, fan- 
tastic with the shapes of ilex; the joker can go and 
joke among the water steps and grotto; and the two 
can agree to differ in the most delightful of lemon 
gardens.”” The Villa Corsi-Salviati, at Sesto, was built 
with the splendid fancies of Baroque after centuries of 
slowly increasing importance, “ and to-day, from the 
hot and dusty road outside to the glorious within, 
is a true Arabian Nights transformation.” ‘‘ The Villa 
Palmieri, two miles outside Florence, has always been 
the centre of Romance. Here it was that Boccaccio 
brought his company of Ladies and Gentlemen—' who 
spared not to-say: if any Paradise remained on earth 
to be seen, it could not possibly be in any other place, 
but only was contained within the compass of this 
garden.’ ”’ 

So it goes on, this tale of Nature much adorned ; 
a pageant of gardens gay and gardens gloomy ; 
gardens of love and gardens of learning; gardens of 
peace and gardens of pomp—always revealing the 
characters of the maker and the master. Messrs. 
Shepherd and Jellicoe “ present” it delightfully, 
weaving words and devising pictures so illuminating 
that none can fail to understand the significance of 
it all: never have plans and photographs been 
better wedded. Their work is very welcome not 
only for its fine plates, but for its sympathetic 
explanations. E. H. G, 


a “ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE.” By J. C. SHEPHERD AND G. A. JELLICOE.* 
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BLINX AND BUNDA: A TOUR ROUND THE “ZOO.”—No. XXXVIL 


DRAWN SPECIALLY FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


HOW BUNDA DECLINED TO PLAY “DANCING PARTNER" TO THE “PAVLOVA” OF THE CROWNED CRANE. 


The pair of crowned cranes from South Africa must have been to see Pavlova. | ‘Here's a fine day; let us dance." There was nothing surprising in the 
They spread their wings like a ballerina’s skirts, dance on their toes, trip crane transferring her attentions to Bunda. I myself have been most em- 


to and fro, take high leaps, and pirouette. “On a fine day at any season barrassed by displays of various pigeons, and particularly by a Kagu's 


of the year,” writes Mr. Shepherd in a note on his drawing, “ the cranes say, persistent saluting.” 


=, 
ANN 
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THE VOGUE OF SPORTING PICTURES: A NOTABLE SALE— 


By Courtesy oF MEssrs. 


F 1. BY “THE ARTIST COACHMAN,”" JOHN FREDERICK HERRING (1795-1865) : 
co “THE MEET"--ONE OF A SET OF FOUR. 


2. “THE DEATH”: ANOTHER HUNTING SCENE FROM THE SAME SET 


6) AS NO. 1 (DATED 1840-1), BY JOHN FREDERICK HERRING, SENIOR. 


- 


a 3. “LEAVING THE KENNELS": ONE OF A SET OF FOUR FOX-HUNTING 
SCENES BY D. WOLSTENHOLME. 


4. “GONE TO EARTH,” BY D. WOLSTENHOLME: ANOTHER PICTURE FROM 


THE SAME SET AS NO. 3 ADJOINING. 


5S. “BREAKING COVER,” BY D. WOLSTENHOLME: A PICTURE BELONGING 
f TO THE SAME SET AS NOS. 3 AND 4. 


— 


6. WINNER OF THE BEVERLY RACE IN 1808: “IPSWELL LASS, WITH 
TRAINER AND DOG,” BY BEN MARSHALL (DATED 1805). 


— 


The work of the sporting artist, whether living or bygone, is now much in vogue. 


Its popularity was indicated by a notable saie at Christie's, on 


November 20, of a collection of Sporting pictures that belonged to the late Hon. Mrs. Henry Bourke, of Wootton Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. From 


this collection we reproduce a set of four fox-hunting pictures by J. F. Herring, senior; 


three from another set of four, by D. Wolstenholme; and one of 


a race-horse, Ipswell Lass, by Ben Marshall. John Frederick Herring, who became a well-known animal-painter, exhibited at the Academy for many 


years, and received commissions from George IV. and Queen Victoria, 


was born in Surrey in 1795 and began life as a coach-painter. He was then a 


-—-@ 
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INCLUDING WORKS BY “THE ARTIST COACHMAN.” 


CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND Woops. 


| 


0 


8. “ BREAKING 
COVER,” BY JOHN 
FREDERICK 

HERRING, sewior : 
| 4 


ANOTHER PICTURE 
FROM THE 
SAME SET 

AS NOS. 1, 2, 

~ AND 7. 


artist coachman."' Until 1830 he lived at Doncaster, and he painted the winners of the St. Leger for thirty-three successive years. Later he settled in 
London, and he died at Tunbridge Wells in 1865. D. Wolstenholme was the name of two English animal-painters, father and son, who exhibited at the 
Academy during the first half of last century. The father practised at Cheshunt and Turnford; the son, who was born about 1800, in London. Benjamin 


os | : Stage coachman, and for four years he drove the “‘ York and London Highflyer.” All his leisure was devoted. to painting, and he became known as “ the 
' Marshall (1767 to 1835) painted in London and at Newmarket, specialising in horses. He was occasionally represented at the Academy. 


| | 
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A “ Summing-up” by M. C. BURKITT, F.S.A., F.G.S. 


fi A DISCOVERY AS WONDERFUL AS THAT OF TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 
© ¥ i A NEW REVELATION OF PREHISTORIC CULTURE IN MORAVIA OVER 20,000 YEARS AGO 


The World Copyright (including the United States of America) of this article, and the whole of the illustrations dealing with Professor Absolon’s discoveries, is Strictly Reserved. The same applies to oll previous pulitesttene 
by “ The Illustrated London News” of illustrations and articles dealing with the same subject. 


In our last three numbers we have given publicity—for 
the first time on an adequate scale—to the great 
discoveries of prehistoric remains made on various 
sites in Moravia, and announced by Professor 
D. K. Absolon, Curator of the Moravian Govern- 
ment Museum at Brno. His own article, con- 
taining full details, appeared in our issues of 
Nov. 7 and 14. We now give further illustrations 
and a “summing-up" from the pen of a dis- 
tinguished British antiquary and geologist, Mr. 
M. C. Burkitt, who compares the discoveries to 
those of Western Europe, and points out their 
immense interest and significance. 


OR the past few woshe renders of The Illustrated 
London News have been initiated into the mysteries 

of prehistoric man’s existence in Moravia long, long 
ago. We have seen, 
as it were, the hunter 
start out in the early 


perhaps indicating briefly the relation of these im- 
portant Eastern European finds to the better-known 


work in the western part of the Continent. 


As has been pointed out, the prehistoric homes of 
Czecho-Slovakia where Paleolithic man lived are 
mostly situated within Moravia not so far from Brno— 
These homes are of two types. The 
first are known as open stations, though occasionally 
they are found under a slightly overhanging rock 
which forms a convenient shelter. The second are 
found in the limestone districts in the mouths of 
definite caves—but only in the mouths, for, although 
Upper Paleolithic man in Western France and Northern 
Spain sometimes painted the walls deep inside the 
caves, and so probably penetrated far in for religious 
or special purposes, he could not live there, as it was 
both dark, requiring perpetual! artificial light, and 


the old Briinn. 


they are so numerous—there are the skeletons of mor 
than twenty individuals, men, women, and children— 
but because the whole ensemble indicates a definite 
and careful burial in a sort of tomb. This must have 
been originally an elliptical hollow, some five yards 
long by three yards wide, dug out of the ground. 
The floor was covered with a layer of stones, and 
the walls were faced with large mammoth bones such 
as shoulder-blades. The skeletons were mostly placed 
in a crouched position with the knees drawn up to 
the head, and ornaments were sometimes buried 
with them. It is interesting to ask ourselves what 
such a burial signified, and what idea led our pre- 
historic hunter to give the dead his ornaments ? For 
this tomb is not unique ; it is just another example 
of careful burial such as has been found and studied 
in France at Cro-Magnon, Mentone, and elsewhere. 

Also, we can only 

speculate as to the 


morning from his rock- 
shelter home armed 
with his stone and 
doubtless with wooden 
weapons as well, to 
hunt the great hairy 
elephant or the clumsy 
woolly rhinoceros ; the 
great ox, whose wide- 
branching horns could 
still be seen in the 
forests of Germany in 
mediaval times; the 
fearsome cave - bear, 
or the bison and the 
musk - ox — not to 
speak of smaller 
game, such as ibex, 
chamois, saiga, Arctic 
hare, fox, wolf, etc. 
Or again, he 
wandered over the 
endless loess plains 
under the then cold, 
dry skies of Central 
Europe, there was 
always a chance of 
getting reindeer or 
other stag meat, which 
would, no doubt, be 
well received by Mrs. 
Cave - Man and the 
rest at home in the 
rock - shelter. There 
the cave-man’s family 
lived, surrounded by 
a goodly array of 
ivory and antler tools, 
often splendidly orna- 
mented and engraved. 
No doubt it was a 


exact meaning, but 
must surely admit 
that even in those 
early days some defi- 
nite cult of the dead 
seems to have shaped 
itself in the mind of 
prehistoric man. At 
least these folk had 
not been left on the 
surface of the ground 
like the beasts of the 
field. 

We now come to 
consider the tools that 
have been discovered 
and how they compare 
with other European 
finds. Although it is 
difficult to make out 
any distinct strati- 
graphy in the loess, 
the patina of the 
flints found at Pred- 
most indicates that 
there was an older 
series which is of 
Middle Aurignacian 
type, and an upper 
series which comprised 
the main mass of the 
material found and 
corresponds in type 
more or less with the 
Upper Aurignacian of 
France. However, 
later, while in France 
the glorious Magdalen- 
jan culture was de- 
veloping — with its 
varieties of tools, its 


hard life, and doubt- 
less the womenfolk 
often wept over the 
body of some weaker 
child who could not 
keep up the struggle 
with the rigorous conditions of existence and was 
consequently not among those “ fittest’ who sur- 
vived. Doubtless, too, man did not always win in 
his fights with the many animals that he hunted. 
On the other hand, think of the fierce joy there must 
have been in the shelter-home when, perhaps, he 
returned with the news: that some unusually success- 
ful kill had insured a plentiful supply of meat through 
an otherwise cruel, hungry winter moon! That 
night fires would be lighted, songs might be sung, 
no doubt some superstitious rite celebrated, and all 
would be rejoicing. Who knows whether such a life, 
with all its extremes from cold, fear, and hunger to 
warmth, joy, and sudden plenty—extremes which 
harden a man’s nerves and keep his limbs supple— 
did not contain as much happiness as our modern 
existence, with its monotony of mechanical comfort ? 

Having had the privilege of studying prehistoric 
man's life and ways on the spot in various parts of 
Europe, including Moravia, I have been asked by the 
Editor of The Illustrated London News to contribute 
this short article more or less summing up what has 
been so ably described by my colleagues, Dr. Keith 
and Dr. Absolon, during the past three weeks, and 


GIANT BEAVERS OF EASTERN EUROPE OVER 20,000 YEARS ACO: A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING BASED ON 


SKELETONS FOUND IN MORAVIA. 


In our issue of November 7 Professor Absolon described how he found the bones of a whole herd of fossil beavers, which had evidently perished 
together in a catastrophe, on the banks of an underground river in Moravia. 


trated in the same number.—[ Reconstruction Drawing by A. Forestier, from Material supplied by Professor D. K. Absolon.| the immediate Mag- 


damp. Prehistoric man suffered from rheumatism 
just like the modern European. 

Open stations have long been known—in fact, 
Predmost, which is one of the most important, was 
first mentioned as long ago as 1571 by the Moravian 
writer Blahoslav, who spoke of the remains of giants 
found there. Predmost was thus the first site where 
traces of early man were recognised, for it was not 
till a hundred years later that a workman digging 
at Gray’s Inn, London, found what we now call a 
coup-de-poing. Of course, in neither case was the 
high antiquity of the finds recognised, the Gray’s Inn 
tool having been dismissed as being Roman. 

I had the privilege ot digging with Dr. Absolon 
for a short time in just such a site as Predmost near 
Wisternitz, a village on the side of a low hill to the 
south of Brno, where the remains of man’s handiwork 
and bones of mammoth occur close to the surface. 
They lie embedded in loess, which is a queer wind- 
borne deposit, a chunk of which, when cut out, does 
not instantly crumble in the hand, and yet is not 
sticky enough for modelling. 

At Predmost the human remains are, of course, 
for us the most interesting finds, not only because 


A complete skeleton of one of these extinct animals was illus- 


own style of decora- 
tion, and, finally, its 
typical harpoon—our 
Moravian Upper 
Aurignacian, outside 


dalenian zone, pro- 
bably continued to develop on its own account, 
though there are signs in its decorations that it 
was to some extent influenced by the latter. In- 
fluences, too, would be felt from the early Solu- 
trean culture of Hungary, which, developing there 
sooner than it did in France, probably gave the 
Moravian hunter his rarely found and not very 
typical iaurel-leaf shaped flint tool. 

An interesting point about the tools at Predmost 
is the enormous quantity that has been found— 
Dr. Absolon estimates the number at not less than 
40,000! Of course, this very important home must 
have been inhabited by a good many people—that 
much is clear from the burial—and no doubt for 
quite a long period of time, but, even so, this 
immense number is astounding, and must  indi- 
cate that the community were very prosperous and 
well-to-do. These flint tools include, as well as the 
rare laurel-leaf type of tool just mentioned, scrapers, 
gravers, notched blades, etc., showing that we have to 
deal with one of the many varieties of Upper Palwxolithic 
man whose cultures succeeded each other in Europe. 
Our culture sequence was first made out in France, 


“and so naturally it is to the rich discoveries of that 


(Continual on page 1038 
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MORAVIA OVER 20,000 YEARS AGO: PREHISTORIC CRAFTSMEN. 


A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING BY A. FORESTIER, FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY PROFESSOR D. K. ABSOLON. 


HOW THE PREHISTORIC MAN OF MORAVIA MADE HIS IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS: A 


“ RECONSTRUCTION 


PICTURE BASED ON THE REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATED IN THIS NUMBER. 


In order to assist the imagination of our readers in visualising the life of 
prehistoric man, as revealed by the wonderful discoveries in Moravia described 
by Professor Absolon, we give this interesting reconstruction drawing specially 
made for this paper by Mr. A. Forestier, the well-known archaological artist. 
Its details are based on actual objects found, which indicate that the men 
of Moravia in those remote times had attained a considerable degree of culture, 


1 


clothed themselves in skins, and were skilled in arts and crafts. The drawing 
has special reference to the illustrations given on other pages of this number. 
Thus the man seated in the foreground holds in his right hand a saw of the 
type shown in Photograph No. 6 on page 1008; and the standing figure on the 
right, in the foreground, is wearing a pendant such as that seen in Photograph 
No. 4 on page 1007.—{ World Copyright (including the United States of America) Strictly Reserved. 
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TRINKETS, TOOLS, AND WEAPONS OVER 20,000 YEARS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ProFEssoR D. K. ABSOLON, CURATOR OF THE MORAVIAN GOVERNMENT MUSEUM AT 


\\ 1. WONDERFULLY ORNAMENTED: A MAMMOTH > ‘S 2. INDICATING A NOTION OF NUMBERS: (LEFT) A MAMMOTH-RIB (ONE-THIRD ACTUAL SIZE) WITH > 
{ TUSK (ABOUT QUARTER OF ACTUAL SIZE), AND f WAVY LINE AND TRANSVERSE STRIPES; AND TWO OTHER DECORATED RIBS (HALF ACTUAL SIZE). “4 
\ ON RIGHT) A SECTION OF IT (HALF SIZE } }) 
| 

i 


7. JEWELLERY OVER 2,000 YEARS OLD: (TOP) DOUBLE BEADS CUT FROM MAMMOTH IVORY ; 8. FROM A CAVE-WOMAN’S “TOILET-TABLE"? AN 
(MIDDLE) PIERCED TEETH OF ARCTIC FOX, WOLF AND HYENA, PEBBLE, AND SHARK-TOOTH ; IVORY “POWDER BOX” FOR RED CHALK — FROM 
(BELOW) RECONSTRUCTED WNECKLET (ABOUT TWO-THIRDS ACTUAL SIZE). THE CAVES (AURIGNACIAN PERIOD). 


These remarkable objects, found on various prehistoric sites in Moravia, as described by Professor Absolon in our last two issues, shed a wonderful light on 
the manners and customs and decorative arts of Palzolithic man in eastern Europe, at a far-distant period more than twenty thousand years ago. Several 
of them present a striking parallel with the habits of later, and even modern, times. Thus, we see, from the ‘‘ powder-box”’ (illustrated in Photograph No. 8) 
found in one of the caves of the Aurignacian period, that the men and women of those remote days were accustomed to the use of primitive ** cosmetics.” 
The “‘ powder-box,” we are told, was used to hold red chalk for rubbing on to the skin. ‘* Just as the Australians,"’ writes Professor Absolon, “* paint their 
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| OLD: THE DECORATIVE ART OF PREHISTORIC MORAVIA. 


ISEUM AT Brno (Brinn). Wortp Copyricut (IncLUDING THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA) STRICTLY RESERVED. 


4. AS STILL WORN BY PRIMITIVE CHIEFS: AN ORNAMENTED 
IVORY PENDANT (JUST OVER HALF SIZE)—FRONT AND BACK VIEW. 


[ 3. ANALOGOUS TO ENGRAVINGS ON MEDIZAVAL WEAPONS AND ARMOUR: MAMMOTH IVORY 5. WITH RADIAL ORNAMENT : 6. PROBABLY WORN AS SHOWN, 
" A BONE LAMELLA (FROM THE IN THE NOSE: A “DOUBLE- 
SPEAR-POINTS . 
) (ACTUAL SIZE) RICHLY ORNAMENTED—(L. TO R.) FRONT, SIDE, AND UNDERNEATH. CAVES—MAGDALENIAN AGE). TOOTH” OF WOLF TEETH 
| 


= 


9. DRAWINGS SCRATCHED ON BONE 10. A REMARKABLE SPECIMEN OF PREHISTORIC JEWELLERY, AS WORN IN MORAVIA OVER 20,000 YEARS AGO: 


AND IVORY: A FRAGMENT (ACTUAL 
SIZE) AND (BELOW) A RESTORATION. A WECKLET OF SNAIL-SHELLS (JUST UNDER HALF ACTUAL SIZE) FOUND aa A TOMB OF DILUVIAN MAN. 


ht on ; bodies during their ceremonies (corroboree), so did also the diluvial man of Moravia. We have found great quantities of white, yellow, and (principally) 
everal + red earth, and also little grinding-bowls and ‘ toilet-stones,” by means of which the coloured mass was ground into powder." Again, the artistic decoration of 
lo. 8) ivory spear-points (as shown in Photograph No. 3) reveals a very ancient precedent for the decoration of weapons and armour that prevailed in historical 
rtics.”” times, especially during the Middle Ages. The wearing of jewellery, too, is proved to be a practice of immemorial antiquity, and the necklaces appear to 


their j have taken a form very similar to those of to-day, except that, instead of pearls and diamonds, the cave-woman wore strings of shells and teeth. 
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Puorocrarus By Proressor D. K. Ansoton, CURATOR OF THE MORAVIAN GOVERNMENT Museum at (BRUNY). 
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STONE-AGE TOOLS AND MISSILES: RELICS OF PREHISTORIC MORAVIA. 


Wortp Coryricnt (incLupinc THE Untrep STATES OF America) Strictty Reserven, 


> 
1. STONE IMPLEMENTS USED BY PALAOLITHIC MAN IN MORAVIA: = 
EXAMPLES OF TYPICAL BORERS (REDUCED IN SIZE). } 


PATTERN : 


\ FLINT IMPLEMENT. 


2. OF LAUREL-LEAF "’ 
A TYPICAL 


3. NOT OF FLINT, BUT OF 
QUARTZITE : 


5 ROUGH STONE IMPLEMENTS WITH WHICH THE PRE- > 
HISTORIC CRAFTSMEN OF MORAVIA PRODUCED REMARK- . 
ABLE DESIGNS: GRAVERS, OR BURINS (REDUCED IN SIZE 


— | 
4. OF SOLUTREAN AGE: 
ANOTHER A FLINT “LAUREL- 
LAUREL-LEAF IMPLEMENT. LEAF’ IMPLEMENT. 


6. EVIDENCE OF THE HIGH ANTIQUITY OF ONE OF THE FAMILIAR TOOLS “USED 
BY THE MODERN CARPENTER : 


TYPICAL SAWS (SLIGHTLY REDUCED IN SIZE) 


FOUND ON A PREHISTORIC SITE IN MORAVIA. 


7. A MISSILE FOR HUNTING SMALL ANIMALS, OR FOR 


SPORT: AN ALMOST ROUND DISC (ABOVE) THE FLAT 
SURFACE ; (BELOW) A SIDE VIEW; (3-Srm ACTUAL SIZE) 


8. WITH NOTCHES 
A TYPICAL SCRAPER 
(SLIGHTLY REDUC — 7 


9. POSSIBLY “THE FIRST REAL QUOIT,” A RELIC OF PREHISTORIC 
SPORT: A LITTLB WHEEL-SHAPED DISC (REDUCED TO LESS THAN 
HALF ITS ACTUAL SIZE) FOUND IN MORAVIA. 


On a double-page in this number we illustrate the decorative art of the prehistoric 


people who dwelt in Moravia more than 20,000 years ago Here we show 


typical 
specimens of the rough tools with which they produced such remarkable p+ ang 
together with two disc-like objects which may be relics of prehistoric sport. 
Describing these various objects, Professor D. K. Absolon wrote (in our last 
issue): “Stone instruments, such as blades, scrapers, borers, core-like scrapers, 
gravers, or burins, and so on, made of flint, chalcedon, jasper, and pebble, are 
innumerable. 


Most of the discoveries belong to the Aurignacian [period]. 


That is why the instruments take the form of laurel leaves, although they differ 
with their massiveness from the typical ‘laurel leaves’ in France... . In 
Vistonice, again, which belongs to the Aurignacian, the striking thing is abundance 
of saws, the like of which in France belong to the Magdalenian Age. Several 
times we have found roughly touched-up stone discs (in one case from Predmost it 
is even a little stone wheel), which the diluvial man threw when hunting for small 


animals; but the possibility is not excluded that he used them for the purpose 
of sport—as the first real quoit.” 
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THE GERMAN DIVING-SUIT USED IN 


THE ATTEMPT TO REACH “M 1.” 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIS, FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DR. F. W. HACK, OF MESSRS, NEUFELDT AND KUHNKE, KIEL. 


cabk 


Tekase 
gear 


Wheel valve 


Depths" 
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ENABLING A DIVER TO DESCEND TO DEPTHS 
OF SUIT: NEUFELDT AND KUHNKE’S 
(INSET) A DIVER 


orate 


Worn. 


Time Taken 
Diver rise from 
a deplr of 
= 239 mMiavles 


IMPOSSIBLE WITH THE ORDINARY TYPE 
ARMOURED DEEP-SEA DIVING GEAR— 
AT THE SURFACE. 


Messrs. Neufeldt and Kuhnke’s deep-sea diving gear consists mainly of a rigid 
suit or case made of an aluminium alloy. The arms and legs are jointed, the 
joints being made on the ball-and-socket principle, and are able to withstand 
great pressure up to 25 atmospheres, which is equivalent to a depth below the 
surface of 750 ft. under test. After the operator—or the diver—has entered the 
suit, and the whole has been screwed water-tight, he is lowered in his metal 
case, weighing about half a ton, into the water. The hoisting cable is slipped, 
and the man, by admitting water to the tanks, rapidly sinks downward to the 
depths at a speed of about 250 ft. a minute. The only thing connecting him with 
the surface is the light cable (which contains the three independent telephone 
lines) which is sufficiently strong to bring him to the surface if required. When 
the time comes for him to rise, he is hauled upwards by means of the cable, 


but in case of emergency he can slip this cable from inside the dress and, by simply 
turning a valve, compressed air “ blows” the water from his tanks, and he shoots 
surfacewards. In this suit there is a normal pressure of one atmosphere all the 
time, so it is not necessary to rise by slow stages as with the ordinary type of 
suit, but he can come up from a depth of 500 ft. in two minutes if required. 
For breathing purposes the diver does not depend on pipes from the surface. 
He has a mask which is placed over his mouth and contains a cartridge which 
absorbs the carbonic acid, so that he is enabled to breathe the same air over 
and over again. The steel claws are placed round an object and clamped tight 
by a wheel operated by the diver from inside the arm. It has been proved that 
the suit can be used by any diver without undergoing physical training before 
proceeding to great depths.—-(Drawing Copyrighted im the Uniled States and Canada.) 
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WORLD NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY: A CONSPECTUS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SPORT AND GENERAL, 


VISIT OF A GERMAN “RUGGER" TEAM TO ENGLAND SINCE THE 

MAN “ " IN ENGLAND SINCE THE WAR: THE FIRST 

AT OXFORD-—A TACKLE WAR: A COMBINED GROUP OF THE FRANKFURT CLUB AND OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
: S AT OXFORD. 

BY THE FRANKFURT THREE-QUARTERS GREYHOUND: a 


“A MARVELLOUS ACHIEVEMENT"’': THE NEW KHYBER PASS RAILWAY—A VIA- 
NEAR THE WEWLY OPENED RAILW THROUGH THE KHYBER PASS: A PATHAN 

DUCT, A TRAIN ON A HIGHER LEVEL, AND (IMMEDIATELY ABOVE AGAIN) THE 
VILLAGE WITH A NUMBER OF PICTURESQUELY LOOPHOLED WATCH-TOWERS. ALIMASJID FORT 


M. TOMSKY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
RUSSIAN TRADE UNIONS, DELIVERING AN ADDRESS TO THE WORKERS, IN THE 


RED SQUARE AT MOSCOW. 


HOW MOSCOW CELEBRATED THE EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE “OCTOBER” » THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION CELEBRATIONS 
REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA: A PROCESSION IX RED SQUARE. 


For the first time since the war, a German Rugby football team has visited this country, that of the Frankfurt Club, which played the Oxford University 
Greyhounds at Oxford on November I¢ The Oxford team won by 4 goals and 4 tries (32 points) to 1 try (3 points). 
** Rugger has been taken up seriously in Germany. 


Mr. S. M. Bruce, after the General Election. Mr 


It is only of late years that 
The seamen's strike in Australia was the subject of a significant comment by the Commonwealth Premier, 
O'Neill (a strike official) says the strike is just starting; but 


Writing from Baghdad recently, a 
‘I have been able to confirm beyond any doubt the truth of the reports apout the atrocities committed by the Turks 


The plight of the Christian refugees who have escaped to Zakho, in Iraq territory, is hardly less terrible. On 


Bruce is reported to have remarked: “* Mr. 
the people have said something quite different, and 1 will shortly say something quite definite about the position.” 
“Morning Post" correspondent said : 

against the Christians in the Goyan district. 


| 3 | 
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rUS | OF INTERESTING EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


,ENERAL, L..N.A., P. ano A., C.N., AND BENNINGHOVEN. 


‘WITH A POSTER (OR BANNER) REPRESENTING “H.MS. HARDSHIP’: BRITISH VICTIMS OF TURKISH DEPORTATIONS: THREE HUNDRED CHRISTIAN REFUGEES 
DEMONSTRATORS IN A PROCESSION AT SYDNEY DURING THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE AT ZAKHO, IN IRAQ, SAID TO HAVE FORMED PART OF A TOTAL OF 8000 
IN AUSTRALIA. DRIVEN FROM THEIR HOMES. 


“GERMANY NEEDS LESS OF CLASS AND PARTY AND MORE OF THE SPIRIT OF UNITY”: PRESIDENT HINDENBURG INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR 
OF THE REICHSWEHR AT STUTIGART DURING HIS OFFICIAL TOUR IN SOUTH GERMANY. 


4 
4 


WILL TAKE UP HIS NEW QUARTERS AFTER THE EVACUATION OF COLOGNE: RHINELAND AFTER THE EVACUATION OF COLOGNE: A GROUP OF BSRITISH 


WHERE THE COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH ARMY OF OCCUPATION IN GERMANY AT WIESBADENTO BE THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE SRITISH FORCES IN 
THE HOTEL NASSAU AT WIESBADEN. BILLETING OFFICERS OUTSIDE THE HOTEL NASSAU. 


‘ October 26 | visited Zakho. . . . There were about 1500 refugees.” The Khyber Railway was opened on November 2 by Sir Charles Innes, Railway Member 
niversity of the Governor-General’s Council, on behalf of the Viceroy The Chief Commissioner of Railways, Sir Clement Hindley, spoke of “‘the marvellous achievement 
= coat of the engineers, especially Colonel Hearn and Mr Victor Bayley.’ The line through the Pass, 264 miles long, rises by loops and spirals, with lofty bridges and 
Premier, & 34 tunnels, and passes through several gorges. It is entirely in tribal territory, and the work was done by tribal contractors and labourers.——-At Stuttgart on 
ng; but November 11, in the course of his official tour in South Germany, President Hindenburg said: “‘ Germany needs less of class and party, and more of the spirit 
vg oP of unity.” The Conference of Ambassadors in Paris recently decided that the evacuation of Cologne should begin on December 1. It will probably be 
Tur 


On completed by January 31. The British troops of occupation will be transferred to Wiesbaden. 
ble. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarus py Centrat News, Eruiott Fry, Keystone View Co., Laravetre, L.N.A., anp RussELL AND Sons, SouTHsEa. 


COMMANDER OF THE ILL- 
FATED SUBMARINE, 
LIEUT.-COM. A. M. CARRIE, R.N. 


SECOND-IN-COMMAND OF THE BARRISTER, HISTORIAN, AND NEW KEEPER OF GREEK AN EX-JUNIOR LORD OF 
MISSING SUBMARINE : LIEUT. PHILANTHROPIST : THE LATE AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES : THE TREASURY: THE LATE 
C. A. R. THORP, RN. MR. H S. Q. HENRIQUES, K.C. MR. H. B. WALTERS. REV. J. TOWYN JONES. 


A NEW METROPOLITAN POLICE A NEW METROPOLITAN POLICE 


in . : MAGISTRATE: MR. V. R. M. MAGISTRATE: MR. I. E. SNELL. 
GATTIE. 


THE NEW KHALIFA OF SPANISH MOROCCO: KHALIFA MOULEY HASSAN 
BEN EL. MEHEDY (ON HORSEBACK.) 


a 
“Wes APPOINTED LIEUTENANT- A WELL-KNOWN STEEL MAGNATE A BEFORE THE START OF HIS 8000-MILES SURVEY FLIGHT FROM LONDON 
5 4 GOVERNOR OF MALTA: AND SPORTING PEER: THE LATE TO CAPETOWN MR. ALAN J. COBHAM, THE FAMOUS PILOT (IN THE MACHINE) 
: MR. T. A. V. BEST. LORD LEITH OF FYVIE. CHATTING WITH MAJOR-GENERAL SIR SEFTON BRANCKER. 
Lieut.-Commander Carrie, who commanded the lost submarine "M1," was a son The Rev. Josiah Towyn Jones, as a young man, was associated with Mr. Lloyd 
- of Mr. George Carrie, of Wallington. He leaves a widow and a baby son. Lieut. George in propagating Welsh nationalism. Later he entered Parliament, and was 
— Thorp, the second officer, who was also married, was a son of the Rev. C. F. a Junior Lord of the Treasury and Chief Welsh Whip.——The new Khalifa for 
Thorp. The other two officers of the “MI” were Lieut. T. W. Philpott and Spanish Morocco was proclaimed at Tetuan on November 8.——Mr. T. A. V. 
« Lieut. R. C. Casey.——Mr. H. S. Q. Henriques, K.C., wrote several legal works Best has since 1919 been Colonial Secretary of Trinidad. ~—Lord Leith of Fyvie, 
relating to Jews, and was noted for his social work in the East End as president who was made a peer in 1905, began his career in the Navy. Later he lived 
of the St. George's-in-the-East Jewish Settlement. Mr. H. B. Walters, O.B.E., for some years in America, where he was head of several important steel com- 
F.S.A., has been appointed Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British panies. He was a noted yachtsman and member of the Coaching Club.—— 
Museum in succession to Mr. A. H. Smith. Dr. Lionel Giles has been appointed | Mr. Alan Cobham started from London on November 16 on an 8090-mile flight 


a Deputy Keeper in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. - to Capetown, with a view to establishing a regular air line. 


| 
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THIS MONTH’S GREAT SKY SPECTACLE: PLANETS CONVERGING. 


Drawn sy Scriven Borton, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.A., prom MATERIAL Supriiep sy W. F, Denwinc, F.R.A.S., Mepaust (1898), Autor or “ TeLescoric Worx ror Evewincs.” 


OMPARATIVE DIMENSIONS 


NOT THE “STAR IN THE EAST’: VENUS AND JUPITER IN CONJUNCTION, AS VISIBLE ON NOVEMBER 26. 


Mr. William F. Denning, F.R.A.S., the well-known amateur astronomer 
who in 1920 discovered the new star in Cygnus, sends us the following 
note, with a sketch on which the above drawing is based. “ During the 
present month an attractive spectacle will be presented in the south- 
western sky by the two lustrous planets Venus and Jupiter. On 
November 7 they were about twenty degrees apart, but will continue to 
approach each other until November 26, when they will be in conjunction 
and only separated by a space of 2 degrees 38 minutes of arc. To the 
naked eye celestial pictures of this kind are as easy to observe as they are 
gratifying. Venus and Jupiter are the two brightest orbs of our planetary 
system. . . . Venus will set about 2} hours after the sun at the middle of 


Noyember, and no one can mistake her bright lucid rays as she slowly 
descends to the S.W. horizon. Jupiter is of less apparent brilliancy, shining 
with a very steady pale-yellow light which far exceeds that of any of the 
fixed stars. On the 19th and 20th these planets were near the crescent 
of the New Moon. .. . A field-glass will reveal four of the bright satellites 
of Jupiter. A small telescope will show his dusky belts and the gibbous 
shape of Venus, like a miniature moon when between first quarter and full. 
The bright star which guided the Wise Men of old to the birthplace of Our 
Lord is accounted for by some as due to the two planets having approached 
each other so closely as to appear as one brilliant object. Calculation, how- 
ever, disproves this theory.’’"—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 


" 
t 
ORBITAL POSITIONS OF THE EARTH, VENUS, AND JUPITER 
ON NOV 26. TELESCOPIC VIEWS OF VENUS AND JUPITER | Ms 
| 
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THE -UNREST IN SYRIA: DAMASCUS SINCE THE FRENCH BOMBARDMENT. 


Puorocrarus Nos. 4 § Surriiep sy P. anv A. 


4q WHERE FURTHER HOSTILITIES ARE REPORTED TO HAVE OCCURRED SINCE THE BOMBARDMENT, IN THE GARDEN AREA SURROUNDING THE CITY: 
DAMASCUS—A CROWD OF REBEL PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE FRENCH DURING THE DISTURBANCES. 


i DESCRIBED AS “MOSLEM HOUSES LAID DESOLATE"': A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN Fa “A SHELL-HOLE IN 
; ™ DAMASCUS AFTER THE SOMBARDMENT. SHOWING A HOLE IN 


OF THE MOSQUES": A SCENE IN DAMASCUS, 
THE BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND. 


i 


7 (INDICATING A SPIRIT OF UNREST: A CROWD [8 THE OUTSKIRTS OF DAMASCUS j CLEARING A STREET OF NATIVE DEMONSTRATORS: FRENCH COLONIAL 
REGARDING A FRENCH ARMOURED CAR WITH HOSTILE LOOKS MOUNTED TROOPS ON PATROL WORK IN DAMASCUS. 
= 
France has stili a difficult problem to deal with in Syria, where the unrest due {| Kharrat, and the Druse chief, Mohammed Kiwan, are active... . On the 12th, 
mainly to the Druse rebellion has not abatéd. In a message from Damascus on {| Duma, five miles north of Damascus, was attacked. The French force of 100 men 
ae ‘ November 12, the “ Times" correspondent said: “All is quiet here. The city | stationed there was isolated, and two bridges on the Baghdad road between Duma 
my has, however, not lost its martial aspect . . . and barbed wire barricades remain | and Damascus were cut. A force of Spahis and Algerians, with three armoured 
... The Damascenes who took refuge in Beirut are slowly returning It is Cars, was sent to the rescue... . It is now perfectly clear that political brigandage 
officially computed that 25,000 fied during and immediately after the bombard | is rampant... . The French Government must make up its mind either to send 


ment.” Three days later the same writer reported: “In the Ghuta, the garden @ proper army to deal with the situation or make terms with the Druses. There 
area of Damascus, so favourable to guerilla tactics ... Nassib Bakri, Hassan is no middie course.” 


4 
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WITH THE “BETHLEHEM” EPISODE : THE NEW “CHAUVE-SOURIS ” PROGRAMME. 


Puorocrarus sy tax “ Times.” 


“El UKHNEM’’: THE FAMOUS VOLGA BOAT SONG, WITH THE BOATMEN 


HAULING THE ROPE AS THEY SING. 


THE BEAUTIFUL RELIGIOUS EPISODE FROM WHICH THE CENSOR'S 


BAN WAS UNEXPECTEDLY LIFTED: “THE ARRIVAL AT SETHLEHEM “— 
SHOWING JOSEPH AND MARY (ON LEFT) BESIDE THE CRADLE. 


Aithough the “ Chauve-Souris" have a new programme at the Strand Theatre, many 
of the original items given are still retained, including the famous “ Volga Boat 
Song,” which is presented in a striking tableau showing the boatmen hauling a 
rope as they sing. The scenery is admirable in its effective simplicity, and the 
number remains one of the most popular “ Chauve-Souris " items. Another old 
favourite is the “ dramatic incident.” “ The Sudden Death of a Horse,” a delicious 
piece of buffoonery. Mme. Platonova, whose bucolic studies are among the most 
enchanting features of the show, is the eloping wife of the Russian Count. She 
and her lover beg the driver to urge on his horse, but the wretched animal drops 


dead just as the irate husband overtakes the party. He offers one hundred 
roubles as compensation for the poor nag, but the driver strikes an attitude and 
refuses, saying he is happy if, owing to the sacrifice of his horse, virtue triumphs. 
“The Arrival at Bethichem” was first banned by the Censor, but at the last 
moment he gave permission for this beautiful episode to be presented, provided 
it was preceded by an interval, and followed by a serious number. The mediaeval 
scenery and costumes are most attractive, and the simple and beautiful acting of 
the Russian artists roused great admiration. Mme. Daykarhanova played the part 
of the Virgin with really exquisite grace and dignity. 


1 
A TCHEKHOFF DRAMATIC INCIDENT: “THE SUDDEN DEATH OF A HORSE ; , 
OR, THE GREATNESS OF THE RUSSIAN SOUL.” a 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


>» ™- 


UTUMN leaves are still falling thick and fast in the 
forest of publishers’ offices, and the “chorus of 
indolent reviewers” is kept very busy sweeping them up. 
First to fall to my “indolent” broom this week is a 
big pile from a family tree, namely, “‘ Recorps AnD 
LETTERS OF THE FAMILY OF THE LoNnGs oF LONGVILLE, 
Jamaica, AND Hampton Lopce, Surrey.” Edited by 
Robert Mowbray Howard. With sixty-two full-page 
Illustrations and fifteen full-page Pedigrees (Simpkin, 
Marshall. Two vols.; 36s. net). On examining some 
old boxes of manuscripts that had been in his possession 
for thirty years, the author found in the largest box thirty- 
four volumes of letters, journals, wills, and pedigrees, and 
he has since devoted his leisure to arranging them for 
publication. 

Though intended primarily for family consumption, the 
book has much to interest the general reader. Once safely 
over a formidable fence of genealogies, he will derive much 
entertainment from these records, ranging through three 
centuries, and containing a great variety of incidents and 
character. Among historical events described are the 
taking of Louisbourg, Cape Breton, in 1745, the Gordon 
Riots, ‘‘Commodore"’ Nelson’s capture of two Spanish. 
ships in 1797, the French landing in Ireland in 1798, and 
the fall of Copenhagen in 1807. Among home affairs 
there is an account of the school 
rebellion at Harrow in 1808, some 


description and amusing incident, of which here is one 
example— 


His blue cape hung about his shoulders kinglily. He was no 
mere goatherd sung by Theocritus, It was he, it was none other, 
it was Theocritus himself. Then he broke the silence. Nor was 
Sicilian the tongue in which he addressed me, nor any mode of 
Italian whatsoever. “Them goats,” he pronounced—never across 
Brooklyn twanged such impeccable American—‘ them goats would 
sure make a ellofa fine turn on the halls, boss, eh? Now if only 
some guy with pep-——”" 

“From grave to gay, from lively to severe” are the 
moods induced in a reviewer by his subjects. We leave 
“ Soft Sicily” for the austerer air of our own northern 
island, and two volumes connected with the Anglican 
Church, dealing respectively with externals and the inner 
spirit, “‘WestminsterR AspBeY Re-Examinep,” by W. 
R. Lethaby (Duckworth; 21s. net), is an entirely new 
work by the author of “‘ Westminster Abbey and the 
King’s Craftsmen,” now out of print. His numerous 
drawings of architectural detail, which are also fresh, and 
not reprints, are clear in their definition, but make no pre- 
tence to high artistic quality. The inward side of religion— 
the Church “not built with hands"—is discussed in 
by Sheila Kaye-Smith (Chapman 
and Hall; 7s. 6d. net). It is not every day that a well- 
known novelist deserts fiction for theology, but the author 


did valuable work during the war, but afterwards 
her services appear to have been passed over when there 
was a change of Chief Commissioners and the official 
Women Police Patrols were established. 


Miss Edith Sitwell’s essay, Poetry AND CRITICISM,” 
in pamphlet form (Hogarth Press; 2s. 6d.), is at once an 
attack on modern critics and a defence of modernist poetry. 
It consists largely of quotations showing how in the past 
various poets, such as Keats and Wordsworth, for example, 
who broke away from tradition, were misunderstood and 
vilified by critics. It does not follow, however, that 
every modernist poet who is “ slated” by a modern critic 
is of the calibre of Keats or Wordsworth, or that the 
slating is unjust. The specimens of modernist verse and 
prose poetry cited by her suggest that something more 
than novelty is necessary for literary salvation. Her 
essay is uniform with two other pamphlets in the same 
series, *‘ Women: AN Enguiry,” by Willa Muir (2s. 6d. 
net), and “In Retreat,” by Herbert Read (3s. 64. net), 
a journal of the retreat of the Fifth Army from St. Quentin 
in March 1918. 


A tranquil contrast to the noise of war is provided by 

New Sicent Frienps,” Further Studies in “ Everyday” 
Philosophy. By Richard King 

(Hodder and Stoughton; 6s. net). 


allusions to certain ancestors of 
Viscount Lascelles, and a remin- 
iscence (now of topical interest) in 
a letter of 1859, where we read: 
** On Saturday, Marian Alford’s great 
féte at Ashridge—where all the 
world was — and to which, from 
the station, Lord Wensleydale and 
D’Israeli went on the top of a 
Buss.” 

For most readers, however, far 
the most interesting thing in these 
volumes will be the letters from 
Byron to Edward Noel Long (1788 
to 1809), who was his great friend 
and contemporary at Harrow. It 
is not stated whether these Byron 
letters, and some reminiscences of 
him, written by Edward Long’s 
younger brother Henry, are now 
published for the first time. If so, 
they form a noteworthy addition 
to Byroniana. In one letter, about 
his book “Hours of Idleness,” 
Byron names the originals of several 
characters in the poem “ Childish 
Recollections,” where Edward him- 
self figured as Cleon. Next, in 
1808, he expresses his fury at the 
Edinburgh Review and tells Edward : 
“I have sent to Mr. Tuiddie de- 
manding whether he is the Author 
of the article in question or not, 
and if he refuses a satisfactory 
answer, my second, Davies, has 
a challenge to deliver. We shall 


This is a fresh collection of the 
delightfully intimate and gossipy 
papers for which the author has be- 
come very widely known. Originally, 
I believe, his “ silent friends " were 
books, but they might now be 
better described as thoughts, for his 
fertile fancy ranges at large over 
life in general. He has the happy 
knack of hitting the mood and in- 
terpreting the ideas of the average 
man and woman. His philosophy 
is a happy mixture of humour and 
commonsense. 


To hark back to the subject of 
poetry, introduced by Miss Sitwell’s 
essay, much matter for critical 
judgment in assessing poets of many 
periods is provided by a new 
anthology called ‘Tue Sitver 
Treasury oF EnGuisnu Lyrics,” 
edited by T. Earle Welby (Chapman 
and Hall; 1os. 6d. net). Mr. Welby 
anticipates an obvious comparison 
with the Golden Treasury by ex- 
plaining that his book is not “a 
collection of the second-best,” but 
rather a supplementary collection of 
the best which Palgrave omitted. 
An anthologist needs to be at once 
catholic and free from curious pre- 
dilections, and I doubt whether Mr. 
Welby’s taste will win the same uni- 
versal acceptance as Palgrave’s. He 
has, however, done good service 


probably meet near Harrow, as if 
I fall I should like ‘to die where I 
was roused ' ; and if Mr. Tuiddie takes 
his departure, I shall breakfast with 
Harry Drury instead of Pluto.” 

Henry Long, then a schoolboy 
at Harrow, describes in his recol- 
lections how Byron often visited his 
old school and always gave him a 
tip of five pounds or so, rather to 
the disapproval of Henry’s papa. 
Later glimpses of Byron occur 
at Florence, Venice, and Athens, 
where he practised a system of starvation, chewing 
tobacco and eating almost nothing, and falling into 
trances that produced “ delightful visions.” 


Our next book takes us from Jamaica across the Carib- 
bean to the Northern shores of South America. “ SuNLIGHT 
1x New Granava,” by William McFee (Heinemann ; 
tos. 6d. net), is the story of the realisation, thirty years 
after, of a boy’s dream-plan to visit Bogota. “I have 
striven,” says the author, who dates his preface from 
Westport, Conn., “ to breathe life not only into the figures 
that pass over the pages, but into the landscape. . . . and 
it has been my plan to set out something of a case for the 
Latin-American, to get past all the narrow and rancorous 
criticisms of the standardised Nordic mind, to try to see 
a little way into the vivid, passionate, generous soul of 
the Latin, and report what happens there.” New Granada, 
it may be added, is now known as Colombia, which Mr. 
McFee has discarded as a “ meaningless political name.” 
1 was under the impression that it had something to do 
with Christopher of that ilk. The book is not illustrated, 
and the author is scornful of “ those who depend on photo- 
gtaphs for their memories.” 


Sunlight also pervades the genial atmosphere of 
“ Siciutan Noow,” by Louis Golding (Chatto and Windus ; 
7s. 6d. net). This is a charming book of essays and 
travel sketches in Sicily, alternating tween -felicitous 


THE LAST BRITISH CELEBRATION OF ARMISTICE DAY 
THE PARADE OF TROOPS 


BACKGROUND). 


cemetery.—[Photograph by Topical.) 


has shown a strong religious tendency in several of her 
stories, such as the “ Tramping Methodist,” and that ten- 
dency has no doubt been strengthened by her recent marriage 
to a clergyman. This exposition of High Church principles 
will probably win more readers than a professional treatise. 


With Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s book may be grouped 
those of three other notable women. I could sometimes 
wish other autobiographers were as brief as Miss Jane 
Harrison, the well-known authority on classical archa- 
ology, and could compress their memories into such a 
handy and pocketable little book as “ REMINISCENCES 
or A Stupewnt's Lire,” with six illustrations (Hogarth 
Press ; 58. net). On the other hand, I feel that she might 
well have expanded her life story, for it is very interesting 
and wittily written. She has known many famous people, 
and has also travelled in Greece, Russia, and Denmark. 
But Miss Harrison is evidently not of the stuff of which 
voluminous compilers are made, for she tells us that Burne- 
Jones * wrote me many letters with whimsically illustrative 
drawings. I am sorry now that I tore them up.” 


“Tue Pioneer by Commandant 
Mary S. Allen, O.B.E., edited and arranged by Julie Helen 
Heyneman, Illustrated (Chatto and Windus; tos. 6d. 
net), is a history of the Women Police Volunteers organised 
in 1914 by the late Miss Damer Dawson. The volunteer 
policewoman, known in tbe slums as the “ Lidy copper,” 


IN COLOGNE, BEFORE ITS EVACUATION: 
IN THE DOM SQUARE OUTSIDE THE CATHEDRAL (SEEN IN RIGHT 


The Armistice Day parade of the British Army of Occupation in Cologne was doubtless the last that will take place 
there, as it was recently stated that the evacuation of Cologne would probably begin on December 1, the date fixed 
for the signature of the Treaty of London arranged at Locarno. 
troops and several hundreds of British civilians observed the Two Minutes’ Silence. There was a roll of muffled 
drums, and colours were lowered while massed buglers sounded “ The Last Post.” 
by the Chaplain-General of the Forces. 


In the Dom Square, on November 11, 3000 British 


A short service was conducted 
In the afternoon a Cross of Sacrifice was unveiled in the British Military 


in reviving many unfamiliar poems 
along with certain old favourites. 
He does not explain the order in 
which he has placed the pieces; 
it is evidently not chronological. 


I come now to a book which de- 
clines to link itself with any other 
on my list—namely, “ Tue Canninc 
Wownper,” by Arthur Machen, illus- 
trated (Chatto and Windus; 
10s. 6d. net). His title is perhaps 
liable to misunderstanding. The 
book, I may say, has nothing to do with the industries of 
Chicago or with an eminent British statesman. It is the 
story of a remarkable cause célébre of the eighteenth century. 
Elizabeth Canning was a London servant-girl who dis- 
appeared for a month, brought a charge of abduction 
against certain women, thus almost causing an old gipsy 
to be hanged for stealing a pair of stays, and was then 
herself tried for perjury and sentenced to transportation. 
She was transported in 1754 to New England, where she 
married ‘an opulent Quaker” named Treat, and died 
without ever revealing how she spent that mysterious 
month. The illustrations include a portrait of Fielding, 
but the allusion to him in the text is disappointingly brief. 


I must conclude this strange, eventful history by men- 
tioning—more briefly, | fear, than they deserve—a pair 
of kindred books on the subject of riding—namely, 
Sympatuetic Traininc or Horse Man,” by Major 
J. S. Paterson, M.C. (Witherby; 12s. 6d.), and “ Hutto! 
Is tuat How You Ripe?” by “ Yoi-over” (Witherby; 
tos. net). Major Paterson, of the roth Lancers, was for- 
merly Equitation Instructor at the Equitation School in 
India. His book is well illustrated with photographs and 
diagrams, and is dedicated by special permission to the 
Prince of Wales. The other book is conceived in a rather 
more light-hearted spirit. *‘ Yoi-over" (for forty years hunts- 
man and whipper-in to many well-known packs) has illustra- 
ted his own work with pen-and-ink sketches.—C. E. t. 
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BY AN EARLY BRITISH MASTER: A NEW NATIONAL ART TREASURE. 


By Courtesy or THe Nationat GALLERY. 


Ms 
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SAID TO BE THE FIRST PORTRAIT BY A PRE-REYNOLDS BRITISH PAINTER PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY : 
“A GENTLEMAN IN MURREY VELVET COAT,”’ BY JOSEPH HIGHMORE (SIGNED AND DATED 1747) JUST ACQUIRED. 


The National Gallery's new acquisition is of special interest, because (as stated 
by the “ Morning Post") “ this is the first time that the Trustees at Trafalgar 
Square have purchased a portrait by a pre-Reynolds painter.” (i.¢., British.) 
Joseph Highmore (1692-1780) was the son of a London coal-merchant, who 
articled him to an attorney, but he renounced law for art, and studied under 
Sir Godfrey Kneller at the Painters’ Academy in Great Queen Street. He 
became well known as a portrait painter, and executed several portraits of 


royalties, including one of the Duke of Cumberland for George 1. He gave 
his “ Hagar and Ishmael" to the Foundling Hospital. Highmore was a friend 
of the novelist Samuel Richardson (probably his schoolfellow at Merchant 
Taylors). His portrait of Richardson is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
and a few years ago his twelve paintings to illustrate “ Pamela” were acquired 
for public collections—four each for the National Gallery, the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, and the National Gallery of Victoria at Melbourne. 


CC 
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HEADED BY PRINCESS ARTHUR: “HAPPY-NEW-YEAR” BALL PATRONESSES. 


Puorocrarus sy Hay Waicatson, Yevonpr, Hucu Ceci, Bassano, Vaypyx, Horré, Bertram Park, Swaine, anp LaFayette. 


THE LADY MURIEL PAGET. 


> MME. MERRY DEL VAL, WIFE OF 
H.E. THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR. 


THE LADY DOROTHY 
D'OYLY-CARTE 


THE MARCHIONESS OF 
TITCHFIELD. 


THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE 
AND MONTGOMERY. 


H.R.H PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


THE VISCOUNTESS WIMBORNE. 


THE VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE. 


“The Happy-New-Year Ball,” which is fixed to take place on the last night of 
1925, at the Albert Hall, bids fair to be one of the most brilliant gatherings of the 


winter season. It is in aid of 


two splendid charities 


the Middlesex Hospital, 


which everyone is anxious to help; and the British Empire Service League, of which 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales is patron 
number of distinguished men and women. 


and it has the support of a very large 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught is 


the President of the Ball, and H.R.H. Princess Arthur of Connaught is the 


Chairman of the Ball Committee. 


is an exceptionally important 


one, and contains the names of well-known people from the social, politica 
theatrical, and artistic world. The organisers of the dance guarantee that the 
entertainment will live up to its name, and it is certainly likely to create a record 
of enjoyment even for Albert Hall balls The tickets, which are priced at two 
guineas for the first two thousand, are already going very well, and intending 
purchasers should apply at once in order to be certain of obtaining them: better 
be early than too late! They may be had from the offices of “ The Illustrated 
London News,” 172, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


— 
 _ THE COUNTESS OF THE VISCOUNTESS THE COUNTESS OF THE LADY ZIA WERNHER. 
BESSBOROUGH. ERLEIGH. ANCASTER. 
fe 
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Our Greatest Sale! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


rorm| at nearly half price 


Only prompt action will get 
one these sets 


OU have long desired to own a 
Y set of this famous work—the 

Encyclopedia Britannica. You 
have said “Some day I will own a set.” 
But you can’t put it off any longer if 
you really want to obtain one of the 
few remaining sets of the Britannica 
in the New Form, offered at 43% less 
than the price of the famous Cambridge 
Issue. 
When we recently printed 10,000 sets 
in the New Form we thought this 
number would be ample to meet the 
demand for several months. But orders 
have poured in by thousands from this 
country, from America, and from all 
parts of the globe. Now we are ve 
nearly at the end of our stock, hea 
it is still several weeks till Christmas, 
the season of our biggest sales. 


No more half-price sets after the 


present stock is sold 
No more sets in the New Form at a reduction of 
43 % can be produced for nearly a year. To print 
the Britannica in any form is a stupendous un- 
dertaking. In any event we could not guarantee 
delivery on a new printing before next Septem- 
ber. 
A saving of 43% 


You must act immediately—to-day—if you wish 
to make sure of one of the remaining sets in the 
New Form at a saving of 43% (and with each 
set the beautiful solid oak bookcase, especially 
designed for the Britannica in the New Form, 
is given free). ‘This is the greatest bargain in the 
157 years of the Britannica’s history—by far the 
lowest price at which the large page, large type 
Britannica, complete and unabridged, has ever 
been sold to the general public. 


Do not delay. Or your order may come 
too late. We cannot make any promises except 
that sets will be sent out (together with the 
beautiful oak bookcase) as orders are received, 
so long as we have any left. Send the coupon 
now for the illustrated free booklet telling all 
about the Britannica in the New Form. And 
then decide promptly. 


"Why the price of this famous book 


is so low 
The New Form is a remarkable publishing 
achievement—an innovation by experts making 
possible a sweeping reduction in price. 


Post this Coupon To-day!——> | 


This Beautiful Bookcase Free 
This beautiful bookcase in Jacobean solid 
oak, specially designed by Maple and Co.., 
will be given free with each set in the New 

Form while this offer lasts. 


Costs were cut almost in two by— ; 
Binding the complete Britannica in 
16 double volumes instead of 32 single 
volumes. 

Using the thin yet durable Britannica 
Opacity Paper—2,400 tons purchased 
at a very favourable price. 

Printing the New Form from the plates 
of the latest revised, large type Cam- 
bridge Issue, saving the cost of setting 
up 33,000 pages of type. 

These savings are shared with you. If you act 

quickly you can be one of the fortunate few who 

will buy the Britannica at such an amazingly low 
price. And remember, the Britannica in the New 

Form is identical in contents, word for word, 

page for page, with the large type, large 

page Cambridge Issue which is known 
throughout the world. 


Brings you all the knowledge of 
the world 
Think of the advantages of having within easy 
reach all the world’s knowledge, ready to help 
you when in need of authoritative informa- 
tion, ready to give you hours of enjoyable 
reading. ‘The newest and latest revised issue 
of this famous work—the Britannica in the 
New Form—contains not only a complete 


Tue Britannica Co., Ltp. 


and unbiased account of the World War and its 
momentous consequences, but authentic infor- 
mation on every subject of human interest— 
science, art, biography, history, literature, 
invention, industry, etc. 

It will bring you the knowledge of the world— 
help you in all the concerns of life—open up un- 


expected vistas—give you countless hours of 
sheer enjoyment. 


Within its 33,000 pages are 15,600 illustrations 
and 49,000,000 words—as much material as is 
contained in 476 books of average size printed 
on ordinary paper. 


Small first payment—easy 
monthly amounts 
A small first payment puts the complete 16 
double volumes and the handsome free bookcase 
in your home. The balance is payable in monthly 
payments so small they will never be missed. 
But don’t put off sending for information. 


In this sale our policy must be—first come, first 
served. Surely you want the Britannica. Surely 
you want it at the lowest possible price. Then 
you have no time to lose. When our present 
stock is gone this sale will have to stop, No more 
half-price sets for at least a year—this offer may 
never be repeated. Act now before it is too late. 


Write for interesting 56-page 
book—FREE 

It tells all about the Britannica in the New Form, 
reproduces a number of specimen pages (many 
in colour), explains the easy terms of small 
monthly payments, and tells how our ex- 
perts made possible 
such an amazing re- 
duction in price. 56 
pages of interesting, 
instructive reading. 
Free—if you post the 
coupon at once. Or, 
if you prefer, call at 
our showroom. 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me complete information about 
the Encyclopedia Britannica in the New Form. 
Also send me the illustrated 56-page Descriptive 
Book, with full details of your present low-price 
offer and your easy plan of small monthly pay- 
ments. This is not to put me under any obliga- 
tion. 
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This beautiful evening ensemble was sketched at Aspreys, 
New Bond Street, W. The frock is of cherry georgette with 
a fluted drapery in front, bordered with the same cherry and 
silver brocade which fashions the cloak trimmed with fur 


The days are flying past with 
alarming rapidity, and already 
the shops are filled with gay 
frivolities for Christmas. It is, above all, the 
children’s season, and this year every store is a happy 
hunting-ground for little people of all ages. In the 
great bazaars they will find submarines to take them 
trips to Santa Claus, Punch and Judy shows and con- 
cert parties awaiting their good pleasure, and voyages 
to Toyland—there is no end to the glorious times 
ahead ! And the toys themselves are more wonderful 
than ever. To the ever-fascinating “Zoo” of soft 
plush and furry animals have arrived the kangaroo 
with a tiny one in its pouch, and the opossum carrying 
its offspring on its back; while rabbits and monkeys 


Novelties for 
Christmas. 


are mounted on invisible wheels, so that with a slight FO cy ym p surroundings must certainly visit of their expert should 
push they will run about twenty feet by themselves. end Lights. ’ the department at Marshall and be sought. : 


And then, most 
amusing of all, are 
the new “ musical 
chairs’’—com fortable 
wickerwork affairs 
large enough to hold 
a child, which, when 
sat on, play two 
tunes with great 


Tushtons 


vigour and melody! Supposing the modern small 
girl is not too sophisticated to play with dolls, there 
are the captivating members of the “ Mabel Lucie 
Attwell '’ family, which are unbreakable and full of 


And, although there are still 
several weeks before the great ‘‘ Happy New Year” 
costume ball takes place at the Albert Hall on New 
Year’s Eve, it is in everyone’s thoughts, and, as a 
result, fancy dresses are much in evidence. For an 
event such as this, the costume must be perfect in 
every detail, and many beautiful fantasies have been 
designed for it. The ball is in aid of the British 
Empire Service League and the Middlesex Hospital, 
and tickets can be obtained from the secretaries of 
those great charities. As they are going with sur- 
prising rapidity, no time should be lost before making 
application. 

It is, of course, a foregone con- 


mischief. 

rey," Fancy Dress— The coming season promises so 

and many gaieties that the shops are 

iN ss to be Noted. making their plans well ahead. A group of fascinating luxuries from Aspreys. The per- 
fume is Nuit d’Orient ; the opera glasses are in mother-o'- 


pearl and enamel ; while the vanity bags are in silver-gilt and 
enamel in many beautiful colours. 


baskets of fruits is made specially for the bed- 
room of a small flat. Next to it is a pouffe 
of brocade bordered with shaded fur, and a cushion 
of gorgeous brocades. There are plenty of smaller 
and equally artistic accessories. Quaint owls 
and monkeys with electric lights inside are ob- 
tainable for 15s. 6d., and perfect reproductions of 
large Grecian urns are 18s. 6d. Wooden lamps with 
painted vellum shades, available for 25s. complete, 
and a bevelled mirror of gilt decorated with raised 
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A New Salon clusion that frocks and wraps flowers, costing 21s., make splendid Christmas pre- 
for Distinctive from the new department at sents ; while the woman who takes a pride in striking 19 
Frocks. table decoration will find irresistible the curious deep- 


Aspreys, New Bond Street, W., 
will be as perfect as the ‘ Articles de Luxe "’ for which 
this firm is so renowned. And so they are, but the 
idea that prices are correspondingly high must be 
dispelled. For instance, there are fascinating stockin- 
ette jumper suits from 5} guineas, one faced with 
crépe-de-Chine and decorated with an embroidered 
motif, and another with the skirt stencilled in three 
shades in a fashionable “ kinetic ’’ design. Then per- 
fectly tailored wrap-coats of new speckled tweeds and 
homespuns woven with effective borders can be obtained 
for 10} guineas, and hats of velours are from 35s. 6d. 
There are, too, many lovely evening frocks, including 
the attractive model of cherry-coloured georgette and 
brocade pictured on the left, completed with a wrap 
to match 

Every woman sighs for luxurious 
accessories from Aspreys such as 
those pictured above. The per- 
fume is Aspreys’ Nuit d’Orient, and of the vanity- 
cases one is in inlaid enamel and silver-gilt, and the 
other in royal-blue and black enamel and silver-gilt. 
The opera-glasses in a velvet bag are of enamel and 
mother-o’-pearl. By the way, wonderful little opera- 
glasses in mother-o’-pearl and aluminium, with double 
extension handles, can be secured for {2, an exceptional 
opportunity. It is quite impossible in a short space 
to do justice to the beautiful things to be bought at 
Aspreys, and I advise everyone who is seeking attractive 
Christmas gifts to write for a copy of their fully illus- 
trated catalogue, which will be sent gratis and post 
free. 


Fascinating 
Accessories. 


The woman who loves artistic 


Snelgrove’s, Oxford Street, W., 
where were sketched the decorative group below. On 
the left is one of those fascinating dolls which lounge 
gracefully on pouffes and sofas, 
while in the centre is a striking 
cushion of red velvet panelled 
with Chinese embroidery and 
leopard-skin The tall mirror 
of black wood decorated with 


sea monsters and coral strands in red Venetian glass 
available for 15s. 6d., destined to lie in artistic bowls. 


It is only the most inexperienced 
purchaser of furs who chooses 
them without the aid of a reliable expert. Consequently, 
the illustrated brochure, ‘‘ Furs for 1925,” issued by 
Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore Street, W., will 
prove an immense help to everyone, for throughout 
its pages are examples of the reliable furs and perfect 
workmanship always to be found at this house. It 
will be sent gratis and post free on request. Mink, 
Persian lamb, and broadtail are the three fashionable 
furs this season, and there are many beautiful models 


in these pelts. Less costly are the 


Furs for 1925. 


coats of moleskin trimmed with fox, 
and of black musquash, while a long 
coat of silky brown musquash 
can be secured for 39 guineas. For 
neckwear, Russian and Canadian 
sable, stone and pine marten, 
are much in vogue, worn with 
one or two skins, while cross 
and silver foxes are also 
favourites For trimmings, 
sable-dyed squirrel, grey kid, 
and skunk are still much 
in evidence. It must be 
noted that renovations are 
also carried out by this 
firm, and before discard- 

ing old furs the advice 


Here is a fascinating group of decorative accessories from 
Marshall and Snelgrove, Oxford Street, W. On the leftis a 
bizarre doll, in scarlet and jade hung with pearls ; the cushion 
in the centre is of Chinese embroidered velvet panelled with 
leopard-skin ; and on the right are a pouffe and cushion of 
brocade, and a tall mirror of black wood decorated with baskets 
of flowers. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
“ 
BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL BLEND OF 
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(“BLACK & WHITE” | (“BUCHANAN’S LIQUEUR”) 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. 


HE Exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers is one of great 
interest. In spite of Lord Birkenhead’s assurance 
that there were no antics in art on the walls or exhibited 
in the galleries, a fair amount of amusement was 
extracted by private reviewers. One puzzied-looking 
gentleman affected to believe that he had inadvertently 
strayed into the Humour Exhibition. A lady said 
that the Chinese Merchant apparently weighing about 
thirty stone and sitting on nothing was so placed 
because the artist had no seat which would bear his 
weight; again, someone was heard to murmur that 
she was not attracted either td the females or the 
fishes. These were the frivolous remarks; there are 
some fine pictures hung, and many were enjoying 
them. There was almost a clash between two ladies 
on a settee. One said to another, evidently by way 
of being pleasant to a stranger, “I do wonder what 
people see in Epstein’s things.’’ “‘ I am a great admirer 
of Epstein '"—very frigidly. ‘‘ What beauty do you 
find in his work?” ‘It would be quite useless to 
try to make you understand the beauty of his work ! ""— 
quite Arctic in tone. The duologue was not resumed. 
The much-discussed sculptor was himself present in 
the afternoon with his wife and two very handsome 
Indian ladies. His overcoat was of a check in brown 
and tan so large and insistent as to be almost as arrest- 
ing as some of his work. Lord Birkenhead showed 
his versatility by making an excellent speech on a 
subject of which he declared he knew little—pos- 
sibly that was the modest reason why he kept his 
eyes persistently on the ground while he made it. 
Lady Birkenhead was looking very well in dark 
emerald-green and wearing a hat to match, also a 
long, skunk-trimmed Persian lamb coat. Lady 
Eleanor Smith was there, and her pretty little sister, 
Lady Pamela, who seemed to find her father’s in- 
teresting speech on the long side. Three Duchesses 
were doing the pictures very conscientiously— 
Katharine Duchess of Westminster, the Duchess of 
Wellington, and the Duchess of Atholl. Naturally, 
many of those at the private view were foreigners, 
and the general conversation gave one some idea of 
the talk at the Tower of Babel. The galleries occupied 
by the exhibition were crowded. 


As the New Year approaches, more and more 
people are settling to dance it in at the Happy New 
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Year Ball at the Albert Hall, for the British Empire 
League and for the reconstruction fund of the Middlesex 
Hospital. It is a night when fmends like to dine 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE ALBERT HALL BALL 

IN AID OF THE ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL: H.R.H. 

WITH THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND (RIGHT) AND 
VISCOUNTESS EDNAM IN THE ROYAL BOX. 


The Prince of Wales attended the carnival bal! held on November 12, 
at the Albert Hall, to raise funds for the Royal Northern Hospital. 


The ball was a great success. Among the members of the Com- 

mittee who received the Prince on his arrival were the Duchess 

of Sutherland and Viscountess Ednam. The Albert Hall, we may 

note, will be the scene of another notable function of a similar 

character—the “ Happy New Year” Ball, to be held on Decem- 

ber 31, in aid of the Middlesex Hospital and the British Empire 
Service League.—({Photograph by C.N.] 


together, and after dinner to welcome the infant year 
in some auspicious way. People are in festive mood, 
and the great fancy-dress ball at the Albert Hall will 
be an appropriate festival at which to start the New 
Year merrily. I hear of several surprises, and fancy 
costumes “the best ever” are being thought out. 
A necessary precaution is to secure tickets from the 
BRE! 130, Baker Street; the Middlesex Hospital, 
Mortimer Street ; or Mr. Sherwood Foster, 15, Queen's 
Gate Terrace, S.W.1, as there is already a demand, 
and there will be a rush for them. 


The Duchess of Portland has done a far more 
beneficial work for the country in putting the Ivory 
Cross on the basis of a very large organisation than is 
generally known. It has been going on its way for 
many years, and is now widespread over the country, 
and is well administered. The Duchess spoke at a 
meeting held at Lady Cory’s house in Belgrave Square 
to hear a report of progress by the committee as to 
the sale of tickets for performances by the Stock 
Exchange Dramatic and Operatic Society for one 
week, beginning on the 30th, of “ The Belle of New 
York,"’ at the Scala Theatre. All tickets sold through 
the Ivory Cross will go to that society without any 
deduction. The work is done for the most part by 
dental surgeons generously giving part of their time 
to seeing and treating ex-Service men and others, and 
setting them up with what is necessary for their health 
in the way of teeth. The Duchess spoke her own 
personal experiences of the havoc wrought by neglected 
teeth. The Marchioness of Headfort made a business- 
like chairman; Sir John Martin Harvey testified to 
the good done by the Ivory Cross to poor members 
of the dramatic profession; and the Duchess of 
Portland expressed gratitude to the Press, as nothing 
can be done without publicity. 


The ball for the Northern Hospital, postponed until 
the 12th because so many people felt that the 11th 
should be observed as sacred, proved very successful. It 
was assisted by the presence of the Prince of Wales, 
who sat with friends in a florally decorated box in which 
poppies were conspicuous, and which was done by 
an ex-Service officer who has turned florist and green- 
grocer. A feature which pleased everyone was the 
dance by Anton Dolin, who, despite his name, is a 
good Britisher. The music, composed by a friend of 
his, was played by fifty musicians, twelve playing 
trumpets; and Sir John Lavery designed the dress 
(Continued overleaf. 


Calm, tideless sea, and sapphire-blue sky; a radiant sun splashing the most wonderful 

plants, white villas clustering all round, and, as a background, the mighty Alps, 

Nature has conferred on the Principality of Monaco. 

The authorities in charge of the world-famous Casino have added to all this the most attractive programme imaginable. 
14th with comedies to be given until January 24. 


opened on Nov 


as a 
CENTRE OF ARTS 


capped 


gardens planted with 
with snow; 


We are to have Russian Ballets, and, ef course, Grand Operas. 
deal of interest is centred on the Comedy Season, which Mr. René Blum, the ultra-Parisian Director, has managed to stage. 


MONTE CARLO 


monster palm trees and 
such are the attractions which 


cacti- 
Dame 


The Theatre Season 
A great 
‘There are to be 


no less than six “‘ creations,’ and for the particular satisfaction of English visitors, ‘‘ The Ideal Husband,” the witty production of Oscar Wilde, and 


our own Bernard Shaw’s masterpiece, ‘‘ Joan.” 


Two new super-films will complete the Comedy Season, full programme of which is as follows :— 


MONTE CARLO THEATRE. 


WINTER SEASON 


LES BLEUS DE L'AMOUR("Creation”) 
Musical Comedy in Three Acts, by Romain 
Coolus. 
Couplets by Mme. Blanche Alix and 
M. Henry-Jacques. 
Music by M. Victor Alix. 
LA BAYADERE. 
Operetta in three acts, by M. Pierre Veber. 
Lyrics by Messrs. Bertal and Maubon. 
Music by M. Emmerich Kalman. 
For Mdlle. Spinelli’s Performances. 
LE DOMPTEUR Creation."’) 
A three - act Comedy by Messrs. Alfred 
Savoir and Jacques Théry. 
LA VIVEUSE ET LE MORIBOND 
Creation."’) 


A Play by M. Francois de Curel, Member 
of French Academy. 
Staged by M. André Antoine. 


1925-1926. 


Direction : RENE BLUM. 


For the performances of Louis Jouvet's Company, from 
Théatre des Champs Elysées. 


BERTRAND DE BORN (" Creation.”) 
A four-act play in verse by M. Charbonnel. 
Inedited partition by M. Francis Casadesus. 


For the performances of Mme. Suzanne Després and of 
M. Romuald Joube. 


PEER GYNT. 
Dramatic Poem in five acts by Henryk Ibsen. 
Partition by Grieg. 


Performed by the Thé@tre de la Porte Saint Martin's 
Company, and its Scenery. 


For the performances of M. André Brule and of 


Mme. Madeleine Lely. ? 


ON NE BADINE PAS AVEC 
L'AMOUR. 

A three-act Comedy by Alfred de Musset. 
Partition by Camille Saint-Saéns. 

UN MARI IDEAL Creation.) 
A four-act Comedy by Oscar Wilde. ° 
Translation by Messrs. Savine and Guillot 

de Saix. { 


From November 14th, 1925, to January 24th, 1926. 


For the performances of Mme. Ludmilla Pitoeff and 
M. Georges Pitoeff. 


LES TROIS SOEURS (* Creation.”) 


A three-act piece by Tchekov. 
Scenery, costumes and staged by M. Georges 
Pitoeff. 


SAINTE JEANNE. 
A chronicle Play in seven scenes by Bernard 
Shaw. 

DESTINEE 


Film by M. Henry Roussel. 

Inedited Musical adaptation by M. André 
Gailhard. 

Orchestra under the baton of the Author. 


MONTE CARLO Creation.”’) 


Inedited Film taken from the novel of Phillips 
Oppenheim. 
Filmed by Louis Mercanton. 


“MONTE CARLO,” produced by Mercanton, from one of Phillips Oppenbeim's novels, featuring Betty Ballour, and actually taken in the Principality. This is the fret time in the history of Monte Carlo that permission 


has ever been given tofhim the world4amous Casino. 


T he Direction of the Theatre of Monte Carlo has reserved the absolute exclusivity of these performances for the Riviera. 
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THE LAST MATCH. From the painting by Joseph 


Simbson, 


“White 
Label” 
10 tor 52° 


, I ‘HE name PLAYER on a packet of tobacco or 
cigarettes guarantees the quality and purity of the 
contents, It is more than a name—it is a reputation 


and a tradition. Far-reaching resources have secured 
for PLAYER’S the very cream of the world’s tobacco 


crop, the choicest growths of Virginia leaf—cured 
and matured under ideal conditions with the skill 
and knowledge born of wide and varied experience. 


NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 


OLD VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
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EASTERN ART REVIVED BY A BRITISH ARTIST : 


KEITH “ JAPANESE” COLOUR - PRINTS. 
(See Illustrations on Supplement Pages.) 


oe readers will notice that in this number we 
reproduce several colour-prints of an Oriental 
character with a wonderful richness of design and 
colouring. As they represent something unique in 
art and not hitherto seen in this country, an explana- 
tion of their genesis may be of interest. 

Everyone knows the fame of the Japanese wood- 
cuts of the eighteenth century. The masters, of that 
time carried colour-printing to such a high level of 
perfection that to this day they stand unrivalled. 
Their art was the culminating point of a long tradition 
which, gradually becoming more and more perfect 
both in design and in workmanship, seemed at last 
as if it could find no further direction in which to 
develop, so that towards the beginning of the nineteenth 
century it languished, and has declined and almost 
died since then. 

The mantle of these masters has fallen on the 
shoulders of a young English artist, Miss Flizabeth 
Keith, who seems, partly through intuition and 
partly through skill, to have rediscovered their for- 
gotten’ secrets, and, worthily gathering together the 
scattered fragments of their glorious tradition, revived 
the lost art in our own time. It was a curious com- 
bination of artistic insight and of technical skill that 
was required. Miss Keith, a European coming fresh 
to the East, recognised in it the land of romance 
Hiroshige and Utamaro had shown; but, being 
Western, she felt she could not adequately depict it 
with all its Eastern glamour without borrowing the 
essentially Eastern means of expression that colour- 
prints made from wood blocks could lend her, 

The art of carving the numerous blocks, each one 
of which contributes a separate colour to the print, is 
still traditional in Japan. The craftsmen are highly 
skilled workers. They are marvellous carvers and 
printers, but they are not designers, and it is to the 
lack of this element of design that one must attribute 
the moribund condition into which colour-printing has 
fallen. Miss Keith is a born designer; she supplies 
the missing element, and, thanks to the charm of her 
artistic vision and to the perfect craftsmanship of the 
Japanese working under her constant supervision, she 
has, during the last four years, produced a remarkable 
series of about fifty prints that are certainly the most 
outstanding examples of the modern revival of colour- 
printing in any land. 

Elizabeth Keith is of Scottish birth, but she had 


an early art training in London before proceeding to the 
Far Fast ten years ago. She is fascinated by Oriental 
life and landscape, and her sketches, mostly in water- 


THE BRITISH ARTIST WHOSE REVIVAL OF THE 
JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINT IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 
NUMBER: MISS ELIZABETH KEITH. 

We reproduce in colour in this number several examples of Miss 
Elizabeth Keith’s beautiful “‘ Colour-Prints of the Far East,” now 
on exhibition, for the first time in England, at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery in Bruton Place. An article on her work also appears 
on this page. Miss Keith, who during the last ten years has 
become one of the best-known Englishwomen in Japan and China, 
started with water-colour sketches of Japanese, Ainus, Chinese, 
Koreans, and Pacific islanders. Four years ago she began designing 
colour-prints, which she has brought to such perfection as to con- 
stitute a revival of a great Japanese art that had fallen into 
decline. Her designs are admirably adapted both to harmonise 
with the Oriental spirit and to bring out the special effects that 
can be produced by colour-printing. Japanese craftsmen are 
employed to cut and print from the blocks. Miss Keith is of 
Scottish birth, but she received her art training in London. 


By Courtesy of the Beaux Arts Gallery. 


colours, faithfully depict their strange beauty and the 
quaint customs of its inhabitants. Ainus, Japanese, 
Chinese, Koreans, and the tribes of the Philippines 
have been portrayed in their own haunts. Their 
remoteness from modern life has lent a peculiar charm 
to them and their surroundings. 

During the war Miss Keith was in Japan, and 
conceived the original idea of making, for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, cartoons of many of the most pro- 
minent people in Tokio. Her book, “ Grin and Bear 
It,” was a huge success, and its kindly humour and 
clever draughtsmanship gained for her many friends 
and admirers—indeed, few Englishwomen are as well 
known in the Far East as Miss Keith. Her colour- 
prints are much admired and highly prized by all the 
Orientals—in fact, these prints have won immediate 
recognition wherever they have been shown. They 
are now being exhibited, for the first time in Europe, 
at the Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton Place. 

The prints that are reproduced in this number are 
on exhibition at present, and can be bought at the 
Gallery. F. L. 


THE WORLD| OF WOMEN. —(Continued from p. 1022). 


for the dance, which was due to Mrs. Auberon Kennard, 
a member of the committee. 


The two daughters of the Hon. Cecil and Mrs. 
Baring are engaged—Miss Daphne to Mr. Arthur 
Pollen, son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hungerford Pollen, 
and grandson of Sir Joseph Lawrence, Bt.; and Miss 
Calypso to Mr. Guy Liddell, son of Captain Augustus 
Liddell, and grandson of Colonel the Hon, George 
Liddell, late of the Scots Guards. 


Princess Louise Duchess of Argyll keeps her figure 
and her looks. A man who had not seen her Royal 
Highness for some years until he did so at Mrs. Travers 
Lewis's afternoon party for her Homes for British and 
American Girls in Paris—as she is ‘‘ Ada Leigh,” the 
founder of these homes—said of the Princess, ‘‘ How 
pretty she is!" He was right; she is, and she has 
the sweetest of manners—that which proceeds from a 
noble nature. Not many days before, she had been 
to tea with Mrs. Travers Lewis and had taken her 
{100, for she has long known and understood the 
value of these homes to girls in Paris with no one to 
look after them. After over fifty years they are in 
dire need of repair, for which {2000 is required, and 
Mrs. Travers Lewis hopes for that sum as a birthday 
gift. She is now eighty-six, and has worked =|] her 
long life in this cause. A. E. L. 
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and December, when the climate is ideal and special 
cheap facilities for visiting Luxor and Assuan are 


Egypt is only five days from London. 
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Gloriously 
Clear Teeth 


Why you may already have 


them—and yet not realize it 


Make this unique test. 


Find out what beauty 


is beneath the dingy film that clouds your teeth 


pD° you seriously want dazzlingly 

clear teeth ?—teeth that add 
immeasurably to your personality 
and attractiveness ? 


You can have them, if you wish. 
That's been proved times without 
number. But not by continuing 
with old methods of cleansing and 
of brushing. 


Modern science has discovered 
a new way. A radically different 
principle from old ways; and 
based on latest scientific findings. 
This offers you a test, free. Simply 
mail the coupon. 


How to gain them—quickly 

There's a film on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you can feel it. Beneath it 
are the pretty teeth you envy in 
others. Ordinary methods won't 
successfully remove it. 


That is why this test is offered. 
For when you remove that film, 
you'll be surprised at what you 
find. You may actually have 
beautiful teeth already—and yet 
not realize it. Find out! 


What that film is 


Most tooth troubles have a 
potential origin in film. It clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and 
stays. 


F RE Mail this for 


10-Day Tube 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


| Send to 


Give full address. Write plainly. 
. Only one tube to a family. 


That film, too, absorbs stains... 
stains from food, from smoking, 
from various causes. And that is 
why your teeth look “ off colour.” 


New methods now remove it 


Old-time dentifrices could not 
successfully fight that film. So 
most people had dingy teeth. And 
tooth troubles increased alarm- 
ingly. 

Now new methods have been 
found. And embodied in a new- 
type tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


It acts to curdle the film, then 
harmlessly to remove it. No soap, 
no chalk: no harsh grit dangerous 
to enamel, 


It proves the folly of ugly teeth. 
It gives better protection against 
tooth troubles both in adults and 
in children. 

Ten days’ use will prove its 
benefits. And that 10 days is 
offered to you as atest. Why not 
make it then—have prettier teeth, 
whiter teeth? Send the coupon 
now. 


FILM the worst 


enemy to teeth 


You Can ict vil \ ir tongue 


Papsodéni 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
(Dept. 179), 42, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8.E.1. 
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Harrods new Shingle Hair Brush has been specially designed 
to meet the need for an article that can smooth satisfactorily 
both the long and short hair of a Shingle. An examination 
will show how that the size, the shape and the setting of 
the bristles all help to attain this end. Harrods will willingly 
send a specimen brush for your approval. 


PS. 6670 
Lady’s ‘Shingle’ Hair Brush in 
Sterling Silver and Tortoiseshell, 
inlaid as illustration, 


Each £2 12 6 Engine turned. Each Sl 17 6 
Without inlay. Each $2 Q Q Each £1 10 0 


Also in Sterling Silver, enamelled, various colours, 
Each 


Brush Set 


in Sterling Silver Tortoiseshell 


This set is well-made and finished in the usual Harrods standard, and is 
one of the many Gift Suggestions to be found in the 120-Page Christmas 
Gift Book, a copy of which will be sent Post Free. 


Lady’s ‘Shingle’ Hair Brush in | 
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(P.S. 6656) | 


Concave Back 
Inlaid (as illustration). Without inlay. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


The statement that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intends to filch 
= — ten millions from the Road Fund 
in order to bolster up other 
schemes for which there is a difficulty in finding 
money by legitimate means, has caused something 
like consternation among the motoring organisations. 
At a recent conference of the bodies concerned, a 
resolution was passed to the effect that: “ This con- 
ference of organisations, representative of owners, 
users, and manufacturers of all classes of motor- 
vehicles, views with the greatest concern the sug- 
gestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that a 
portion of the revenue from motor taxation should be 
diverted from the purposes to which it is at present 
devoted and to which it was pledged by the Finance 
Act (1909-10) and later enactments of successive 
Governments. In the opinion of this conference, any 
such diversion of the moneys of the Road Fund would 
hamper seriously the progress of highway recon- 
struction, development, and maintenance.”’ 

I quite agree with the terms of the resolu- 
tion—any such diversion would indeed hamper and 
retard highway reconstruction. But it seems to me 
there are other considerations which the resolution 
does not take sufficiently into account. In the first 


Motor Taxation 


place, the point is altogether ignored that, when the 
present tax was imposed, it was not contemplated 
that a greater net sum than eight millions a year 
was to accrue. There was a distinct, if only implied, 
understanding that when the amount received exceeded 
eight millions there would be some relief to the car 
owner. I think that this is a point that ought to be 
stressed to the utmost, and it should be made as clear 
as possible to the Chancellor that, in face of this 
promise, the motoring community does not intend 
tamely to submit to being specially taxed for any 
purpose but that of the highways, and that, if it is 
paying more than can legitimately be used for that 
end, it must be relieved and the money required for 
other purposes be found from general sources. It 
must be borne in mind that the motor-car is 
not taxed as a luxury—at. least, not officially. It 
is taxed because it is alleged to do damage to 
the roads, and to provide funds for making good 
that damage. It is not taxed to provide money for 
schemes of social reform. 


. There is another aspect of this 
matter which may as well be 
looked at while we are about it. 

There is always the possibility—it has already been 
openly hinted at—that the Chancellor, if he finds the 
“ Hands off the Road Fund” cry too much for him, 


will impose still further taxation on the motor-vehicle 
in order to obtain the ten millions he is said to want. 
In that event, what are the motoring organisations 
going to do about it? They appear, by the terms of 
the resolution I have quoted, to accept tacitly the 
proposition that the tax should remain at its present 
figure. In other words, they seem to agree that next 
year a sum of twenty millions—which is what the tax 
is expected to realise—will be needed for road recon- 
struction and maintenance. That is to say, they 
accept it that this is the amount which is legitimately 
due from the motor owner. Now, if I have stated 
this correctly, what is going to be the answer to the 
super-tax on cars which, as I have said, has been 
mooted ? It appears to me that at present there is 
no answer, except that the motoring community will 
not like it, and we know in advance how much 
weight that will have when the Finance Bill is 
under discussion. The point that emerges is 
that we have now got to decide which we would 
rather have, should the contingency arise — the 
raid on the Road Fund or the super-tax. As a 
question of tactics, I should say we are likely to 
do better to allow the raid—always under pro- 
test, of course. Not that I would counsel im- 
mediate surrender to the threat, but I do think 
the alternatives should be very carefully considered 
and a policy formulated. 


. Shortly before the 
The New Daiml = y 
nty.”” Show I referred at 


Dopce BrotHers SALOON 


some length to the 
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When Dodge Brothers first designed 
and built an all-steel body for closed 
cars they gave to the world a car 
which common-sense buyers viewed 
as a sound investment. 


With the 4-door Saloon they made 
a practical thing of an acknowledged 
luxury. They brought the comfort, 
protection, and dignity of the closed 
car within the reach of the man of 
moderate means, whilst yet re- 
taining all the desirable attributes of 
Dodge Brothers dependable chassis. 


Dopnse BrortHers (Baitain) 


new Daimler models, particularly with 
reference to the vast improvements 
which have been made in the Daimler- 
Knight sleeve-valve engines. At that 
time I had only been able to make 
very short road trials of the four new 
cars, but since then I have made a 
long and fairly exhaustive test of one 
in the shape of the new “ Twenty.” 
Of course, one takes for granted the 
excellence of construction of the 
Daimler, while its graceful lines and 
general appearance of aristocratic 
derivation are familiar to every 
motorist. Hitherto, one has been apt 
to regard the Daimler as being essen- 
tially a town carriage, lacking some- 
what in the “ life’’ and speed which 
one associates with the fast touring 
car. If there ever was anything in 
this idea, it is quickly dissipated by 
a trial of one of the new Daimlers. 
I chose the “ Twenty’ as the first 
to be put through its paces because 
I regard it as a car which comes in 
between the smaller 15-h.p. type and 
the 25 and 35-h.p. models, from which 
one can reasonably expect a high 
figure of performance. My idea was 
that, if there was to be found any- 
thing lacking, it would be in the inter- 
mediate type, which could claim no 
allowances on the score that it is “ only 
a little one.’ Well, there was nothing 
lacking. Taking silence and dead 
smoothness of running as read, be- 
cause they are inseparable from the 
sleeve-valve motor and the Daimler, 1 
was surprised at the liveliness and 
“pep” of the new motor. Its ac- 
celeration was wonderful— equal to 
that of many of the best poppet-valve 
engines I have handled, and much 
better than most. The power trans- 
mitted was extraordinary, and, coupled 
with the well-known capacity of the 
sleeve-valve engine for hanging on to 
its work at low engine speeds, gav* 
the car a wonderful hill -climbing 
capacity. The four-wheel brakes were 
as near perfection as these things can 
be, and, combined with the markedly 
good acceleration of the engine, enabled 
a very high average speed to be 
maintained without the least danger. 
Another very good feature was the 
ease of control. The gears were about 
the easiest to change I had had any- 
thing to do with for a long time, 
while the gear-box was remarkably 
silent. The maximum speed of the 
car, with a heavy saloon-limousine 
body, I found to be about 65 m.p.h. 
I think it would have been rather 
better than this had I had a real 
opportunity of testing the car all out, 
but the roads over which I carried 
out my trial did not allow of any 
higher speed. Altogether, I was im- 
mensely pleased with the car, which 
I think is one of the best I have 
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A DISCOVERY AS WONDERFUL AS THAT OF 
TUTANKHAMEN’S TOMB. 


(Continued from Page 1004). 
country that we turn for comparison. But it must 
be remembered that the days are past when prehis- 
torians could consider the sequence was the same all 
over the world, or even all over Europe. There was 
probably nearly as much differentiation in mankind 
in Upper Palzolithic times as there is to-day, and it 
would not be easy, for example, to classify the indus- 
tries and cultures of China to-day in terms of British 
civilisation. This is perhaps an exaggeration, but it 
is important to remember that, though, owing to its 
favourable climate, etc., Western France developed to 
an unheard-of extent an Upper Palzolithic series of 
cultures which astound us to-day, elsewhere folk con- 
tinued to develop on their own account, even if in- 
fluenced more or less by the superior culture of the 
West. Thus prehistoric man at Predmost in Moravia 
may well have been cousin to Upper Aurignacian and 
even Magdalenian man of France, but to a great 
extent he seems to have followed his own line of 
development. This is seen clearly when we come to 
study the marvellous and extraordinary series of bone 
tools that have been discovered. Readers of The 
Illustrated London News have already seen pictured 
some of these beautiful finds, and prehistorians will 
at once note among them many strange forms never 
seen in the Aurignacian, Solutrean, or Magdalenian 
of France or North Spain. Again, the decorative art 
is for the most part quite different—although, as has 
been suggested, the occasional occurrence of early 
Magdalenian motifs shows that connection between 
the two cultures existed. This probability is explained 
when we realise that loess lands are open lands without 
forests: communication between prehistoric peoples 
was always possible over loess lands. It is only on 
clay lands, where forests grow, that intercourse was 
difficult. As a matter of fact, from Eastern France to 
far east of Moravia there is more or less continuous 
open country all the way, and nothing would have 
prevented the Magdalenian hunter from wandering 
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Place the number of each gift you desire to provide in the | 
square opposite the corresponding item, tear off and post your } 

Cheque to The Hon. Treasurer, Extension Appeal Fund | 


| Lady Plender, 144, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 + | 


FROM A SHILLING BRICK TO A £15,000 OUT-PATIENTS’ 
DEPARTMENT: A NOVEL FORM OF GRADUATED CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO THE ELIZABETH GARRETT ANDERSON 
HOSPITAL. 
Through the appeal issued on Armistice Day last year, the 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital (the first founded and staffed 
by women for women and children) raised £30,000 for its extension 
fund. It is desired to raise the further £45,000 needed by the 
end of this year. In 1924 there were 1497 in-patients and 10,447 
new out-patients treated at the hospital. It now has 300 cases 
waiting to be admitted as compared with 200 last year. 


eastwards during the short hot summer and meeting 
the adventurous explorer who, cradled perhaps at 
Predmost, had all his life wanted to hunt towards 
the setting sun. However, as has been said, the usual 
style of decoration is quite different from any found 
in France. But for one or two small scylptured 
animal figures, there is no naturalistic art. Its place 
is taken by geometric patterns and a more or less 
conventionalised design of the human figure, the 
whole being executed with fine clearly-drawn lines. 
It has been suggested that the Maglemoze culture of 
Denmark and the Southern Baltic shores—the earliest 
human culture in those parts—was an offshoot from 
that of our Palolithic folk of Eastern Europe, who 
were finally driven north-westwards by Neolithic 
immigrants from Central Asia. The few examples 
of Maglemosean decorative art that have been found 
do not by any means contradict this theory. 

It is sad that in the forest-covered limestone 
districts there are no cave-paintings, as in France and 
Spain, to fascinate and awe us. We can light our 
acetylene-lamps and penetrate deep into the heart of 
the mountain, and explore through the halls and 
corridors of long natural caves often hung with won- 
drous, delicate stalactites, but no paintings or engrav- 
ings emblazon the walls. Palzolithic man sometimes 
lived in the mouths of these caves—*‘ homes ”’ have 
been found and industries collected, though much 
still remains unexplored in Moravia—but his magic 
rites did not take him into the dark and silent depths 
behind, as was the case with his Western contem- 
poraries. Well, never mind; we have been in the 
presence of a very virile group of Paleolithic hunters 
who have left a very interesting series of tools. And, 
even if the palm must still go to the Magdalenians of 
France, we can yet take off our hats to these fine old 
fellows who, in spite of a rude existence, yet decorated 
their finely wrought tools so that to-day we admire 
and wonder at them. It is only to be hoped that 
Dr. Absolon will not rest on his laurels, but will tell 
us more about these early hunters; the caves and 
open stations are around him, and are only tou ready 
to yield their secrets to his careful hand. 
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N Boots Gift Depts. 
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Silver, Cut Glass, 
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Perfumery, Toilet Requi- 
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quality and value. Mod- 
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service make Christmas 
Shopping a real pleasure. 
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When Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Hylton decided on installing 
a Radio Set in their home, 
they chose “ A.J.S.”—and the 
letter reproduced above testi- 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 
THE PROBLEM OF CHORAL SYMPHONIES. 


HEN a composer writes a choral symphony, 

he does so in the face of all tradition, because 

no choral symphony has yet succeeded in satisfying 
the critics and amateurs of music that 
the form is not a hybrid one and, 


the Sheffield Festival Choir did not go flat, and 
gave far the finest rendering of this extremely diffi- 
cult part that I have ever heard. This Sheffield 
Choir has the most magnificent full, ringing tone, a 
richness of pure sound and certainty of intonation 
such as no London or Southern choir possesses; and 


course, not surprising that, in one sense, it did not 
stand it at all. Beethoven’s “‘ Ninth Symphony,” for 
all the long period of incubation it went through, 
and in spite of its being an amalgam of different 
projects, is a work of burning vitality and inspira- 
tion. Nowhere does it give the slightest impression 
of being what the French call a 
“machine that is to say, a piece 


at best, susceptible only of giving im- 
perfect satisfaction. The first of all 
choral symphonies was, of course, 
Beethoven's “ Ninth,” and the famous 
German critic, Herr Bekker, in a most 
interesting book on Beethoven, has 
shown that this symphony was an 
amalgam of several totally different 
works. Beethoven had contemplated 
writing a Symphony in D minor, a 
Bacchic Symphony, and a setting of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Ode to Joy.’’ All these 
three projects finally resulted in the 
“Ninth Symphony.” The Bacchic 
conception dissolved into the rhyth- 
mic ecstasy of the Scherzo, and the 
setting of the “‘ Ode to Joy’ dwindled 
to a few fragments from Schiller’s poem 
given to the Quartet of Solo Voices and 
the Chorus in the last movement. 
Great as the “ Ninth Symphony” 
indisputably is, no one pretends to 
think it formally satisfactory, and 
one may maintain this opinion even 
when one thinks, as I do, that, on the 
whole, it is the greatest thing in music 


of headwork, intellectually contrived, 
cold at the heart and bloodless. But 
this, in spite of all sorts of minor 
merits, is the impression made as a 
whole by Mr. Holst’s “ First Choral 
Symphony.” Even in the very use of 
that word “ First ’’ we may, if we are 
prophetic, detect the cloven hoof, for 
it suggests that here we have the first 
fruit of a deliberately calculated policy 
on the part of Mr. Holst. It suggests 
that Mr. Holst has set himself the 
task of writing, perhaps nine Choral 
Symphonies, and that this is the first 
of them. 

Alone and in itself this would not 
be proof of the mechanicalress of Mr. 
Holst’s “First Choral Symphony.” 
Great creative artists in the past have 
made these enormous plans and, in 
part, carried them through successfully 
and without loss of vitality and spon- 
taneity. There are in literature the 
examples of Balzac with his ‘‘ Human 
Comedy,” and of Milton with his 
“ Paradise Lost’’ and “ Paradise Re- 


the world has so far given us. One 


of the most discussed and adversely 4 FINE INTERPRETER OF BEETHOVEN—AND RESEMBLING THAT MASTER IN FEATURES: 
MR. 


criticised sections of the “‘ Ninth Sym- 
phony” is the introduction to the 
choral movement. It is a connecting link, but a 
connecting link whose purpose is too obvious. Another 
objection is that the fessitura—that is, the average 
level of register for the voices—is too high, and com- 
pels them to shout hard and to go flat. 

Actually, at the performance under Mr. Albert 
Coates at the London Symphony Orchestra’s concert, 


“comes off ”’ 


there can be no doubt that, when sung by such a 
i Choral Symphony 
and gives the auditor one of the most 
thrilling and invigorating experiences in all music. 
It was, therefore, a severe test that Mr. Gustav Holst’s 
“First Choral Symphony ”’ had to stand when put into 
the same programme as such a work, and it is, of 


Beethoven's 


gained ’’—gigantic works planned long 
before their execution even began. 
There is, in music, the example of 
Wagner, the composition of whose 
“Ring” extended over about fifteen years. But 
there is always a tendency for the inspiration 
to flag, although in most cases this flagging is 
concealed by increased technical virtuosity. Thus, 
for example, no one could claim that “ Paradise 
Regained "’ was the equal of “ Paradise Lost” ; 
nor has “ GétterdAmmerung”’ the freshness and 
(Continued overleaf. 
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Established 1785. 


The one house in the United Kingdom 
that supplies exclusively Men's outfitting 
requirements—all under one roof. 


During the Napoleonic 
wari, Holland was quarter- 
ing the troops of many 
of her best. 


Boe were more than two hundred years 
old when Napoleon played high for 
world domination. A paler Napoleon but 
yesterday lost in the same bid ; but the men 
of peace still flourish—Bols are in their fourth 


century. 


BOLS 


The world has been won by BOLS: Very Old Gin, Dry Gin, Kimmel, 
Orange Curacao (Dry), White Curacao (Triple Sec), Créme de Menthe, 
Maraschino, and Cherry Brandy. 


BROWN, GORE & WELCH, LTD., 
Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane, B.C.3. 


says the wise one. He knows that 
“* Paddy Flaherty” Irish Whisky is sold 
by the distillers with an unquesti 
guarantee of age and quality. And he 
can tell by the unique flavour that the 
guarantee means all that it says. 

The slow maturing and the bottling is carried 
out under the immediate supervision 
distillers in their own warehouses. __ 
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Continued.) 
irresistible buoyancy of “ Rheingold’’ and “ Die 
Walkiire.”’ 

But it is a grave sign when the first and opening 
number of a gigantic opus betrays those signs of 
cold virtuosity whose appearance we have learned to 
fear in the last and culminating part, and this is why 
the machine-made quality of Mr. Holst’s “‘ First Choral 
Symphony”’ is such a disturbing 
omen. It is therefore with the 


enchanting musical images are demanded from the 
composer if his work is to live up to that verse, and 
is not to be merely an insignificant accompaniment 
to it. But in all this Mr. Holst grievously fails. He 
has tact and a sense of prosody, and he does not wil- 
fully or stupidly ignore the movement of the verse. 
On the other hand, he adds nothing to it ; he does not 


because it is by all odds the most important. The 
opening introduction, “The Invocation to Pan,”’ is 
a good example of Mr. Holst’s power of attaining a 
certain effective orchestral sonority; the Scherzo 
and Bacchanale are evidence—if more evidence were 
wanted — of the rhythmic sense which he dis- 
played in his earlier orchestral work, ‘‘ The Planets "’ ; 

but nowhere do we find a sign of 


gravest misgivings that have 
to turn away from the impression 
made by Mr. Holst’s Choral Sym- 
phony as a whole, and seek out its 
good points where we can find them. 
In the first place, Mr. Holst, 
in using extracts from poems by 
Keats and the whole of Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn ”’ as his 
text, set himself an extraordin- 
arily difficult task technically. 
From this he has emerged tri- 
umphantly, for he has succeeded 
in setting the “ Invocation to 
Pan”’ and the famous ‘‘ Ode on 
a Grecian Urn”’ without distort- 
ing their prosody. The choir’s 
enunciation of the “ Ode’’ does 
justice to its rhythmic scheme, 
and the word accents are not dis- 
placed forcibly in order to fit in 
with the musical accents. This 
is an achievement of which few 
musicians, past or present, can 
boast ; but when we have said this 
we have said almost all. Take, 
for example, such a stanza as— 


Heard melodies are sweet, but 


that musical imagination which 
the treatment of such verse de- 
mands from a composer. Also, 
it must be admitted that, leaving 
aside entirely the question of set- 
ting music to words, of writing 
“Choral”? Symphonies, the gift of 
pure musical imagination is es- 
sential to a composer who is to 
attempt to reach the highest 
levels of his art. And it is just 
here where Mr. Holst’s Choral 
Symphony so conspicuously fails. 
His admirers must therefore be 
content to wait and hope that in 
Mr. Holst’s next work he will give 
us something more than musical 
tact and technical virtuosity. We 
are quite satisfied that he has 
these qualities, and we are now 
eagerly waiting to see if he has 
any others. In the meantime, 
the problem of how to write a 
Choral Symphony that will be 
completely satisfactory remains 
unsolved. W. J. Turner. 


In these days there is such a 


those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye 
soft pipes, play on ; 
Not to the sensual ear, but more 
endeared, 
Pipe to the ‘spirit ditties of 
no tone ! 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare ; 
Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not grieve ; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair ! 


Now, it is obvious that to match such verse with 
music calls for prowess of the very highest in 
a musician. Ethereal tones, mystical harmonies, 


place at the Empress Rooms on November 2. 


THE FIRST BiG DEMONSTRATION OF THE NEW FRENCH TANGO IN ENGLAND: THE ASSEMBLAGE 
IN THE BALL-ROOM AT THE EMPRESS ROOMS IN LONDON. 
A French Tango Competition for amateurs—the first big demonstration of the new dance held in this country—took 


There were 116 competitors out of 500 expert dancers present. The 
first prize, a motor-car, was won by Colonel H. Streatfield and Miss Marjorie Jackson. 


recreate the poem in music; he merely lets his choir 
intone it, and there is nothing in this section of his 
Symphony which prevents our saying that the music 
seems absolutely superfluous. 

Nor does the mere intoning of this magnificent 
ode make its effect as a deliberately conceived part 
of the whole Symphony, which is the only other 
conceivable way in which its treatment might be 
justified. I dwell upon this section of the Symphony 


continual “ general post’ of house- 
moving that a new catalogue from 
Hampton’s, Pall Mall East, S.W., 
is always welcome. The latest 
edition is fully illustrated in col- 
our, giving details of every type 
of furniture, carpets, curtains, 
and cretonnes, for which this firm is famous. Hamp- 
ton’s unfadable fabrics include many attractive 
materials for winter furnishing, ranging from 5s. 11d. 
a yard, 54 inches wide, and patterns will be sent free 
on request. The new stock of seamless Axminster 
carpets can be obtained in an exceptionally wide 
variety of designs and sizes, and everyone should 
apply without delay for this useful brochure, which 
will be sent gratis and post free. 
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charge on hotels, travel, amuse- 


of packages to all countries 
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(S) THE world’s a good place to live in when viewed 
through the blue haze of a pipe of Three Nuns Tobacco. 
Its appealing fragrance and sweet, mellow flavour are a 
ent charm to dispel the megrims and the vapours of 
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capacity to impart the 
exact colour, tex- . 
ture and tone of 
living Nature. 
in the all-revealing 
glare of electric 
light, hair tinted by 
Inecto is the more % 
remarkable for its 
luxuriant youth. 


Salons : 
15, North Audley St., 
London, W.! 
INECTO IS USED BY ALL THE LEADING HAIRDRESSERS. J 
| 


| tf STRAINS 


| Off and on- 
all the day long! 


That’s the great advantage of the 


**Fairycycle.” It takes the voungsters 
out into the fresh air and gives them 
healthy, jovous exercise. The “ Fairy 
cycle”’ is no ordinary toy—it is a real 
machine. Let your youngsters 
Fairycycles.”’ Look for the Guarantee 


Label on every machine 


EMBROCATION Standard Model .. 49/6 


De Luxe ‘ -. 61/6 


= with Pneumatic Tyres... 89/3 
2/- & 4/- PER BOTTLE. Super Model. 75/- 00K FOR TuHIS 
AT ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. with Pneumatic Tyres 102'9 OW 741 
"OU 
All good Toy Shops and Stores sell the BUY. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO. LTD., SLOUGH. “ Fairyeycle ” 


Mofs.: LINES BROS LTD.,9, FOREST., LONDON EC 2 


British Consols 


MACDONALDS 


BRITISH 
CONSOLS 


SDP 2O 
| CIGARETTES 
= 


W.C.MACDONALDO INC. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Established 1858. Largest Independent Brand in America 


= The first step—and the most important = 
= towards securing what is more » preck mus than gold = 
= is perfect action the milli —~ res in the = 
= with wh ur be ire The por = 
= nature prov poison = 
= matter ‘ inat = 
= which i t ‘ perfect = 
“THE WORLD'S BEST HAIR BRUSH,”*| | — There is no better means of keeping the | = | 
with two exclusive features—white = Ther Hot-Air \ " S = 
“Lily” bristles set in a white = the of the skin only. 5 
rubber pneumatic cushion. Deep, = = 
thorough, scalp-stimulating brush- = produce that delightful = . 
ing: cle hygienically. = ealth and buoyancy = 
Sup d by ¢ he “mists, Store 1 Hairdressers = = 
obtainable in Satinw 14/6, Ebony = 5 = 
|| FOOT'S BATH CABINET. 
Green 25/.. ained Iv te 21/-, lor- = = 
cece 25/ é = for the prevention and cure of Colds, Influenza, = 
RIGBY’ = Rheumatism, and Kidney Cc = 
parato 
—- Cabinet possesses several exclusive advantages. = 
~ ae = 
2892424 Write for Bath b l = 
HAIR BRUSH = 
126 J. FOOT & SON, Ltd.,_ 
RIGBY, BATTCOCK, LTO. (Dept. 87), 168, Gt. Portiand St.,London,W. treated by patent proctes 
.G 28, Muse 
Protected in CA iDA & FRANCE 
7 
im ASTHMA Exide 
> The Long- ife Battery 
i Traders E 
Gives quick relief from Obtainable from verywhere 
Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
L/é a tin at all chemists. 
Loxvox : Published Week at the (Mice, 1 Strand, in the Parish of St Che vent Danes, in the County of London, by Tae Iuivereaten Lowpow News axp Sarren, I 17 Strand, aforesaid; and 


Printed by Tue Itivstraten Lowpon News axp Seren, Lro Milford Lane -Sarvapay, No Entered as Second-Class Matter at tl New ¥ N.Y Post Offer, 1903 
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Be careful 
how you treat 


those Grey Hairs. 


OR grey or faded hair—those emblems 
(often premature) of departing youth—the 
combing through of Hindes Hair Tint is the 
safe, certain, always satisfactory treatment. 


The highest medical opinion attests the harmlessness of Hindes 
Hair Tint. Over a million women users prove its perfect 
reliability. 


HINDES HAIR 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 
2/6 the Flask. 


Of all chemists stores and hairdressers, 
Hindes Limited, Patentees and Manufac- 
turers of Hindes Hair Wavers. 1, Taber- 
nacle Strect, London, E.C. 2 


For Removing 
Stains. 


For washing 
Hair Brushes. 


THE 


“ALL-WEATHER” 
HARD TENNIS 
COURT 


presents a faultless playing 
surface at all times. The cost 
of upkeep is very small, and 
proof of its reliability is found 
in the choice of this particular 
court lor 
THE 
BRITISH LAWN TENNIS 
HARD COURT CHAMPION. 
SHIPS AT TORQUAY. 


Write for the Hard Court Booklet to 


W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


Themost 


perfect 
TOILET 
PAPER 


ever 
| STRONG produced 


Wholesale only of the Sole Makers, Chadwick Works, 26, Grove Park, S.E.s. 


triumphant 


Features do not change 
their contour, nor hair 
its colour—eyes remain 
always blue or brown. 
Yet the loveliest woman 
knows that there are 
days when she is at her 
best, others when she is 
inexplicably less beau- 
tiful. Aclear, glowing 
complexion is the secret 
—the secret of beauty 
triumphant. 


Olva will help you to 
your ideal of beauty. 
The fine oils of palm 
and olive have nourish- 
ing and cleansing 
properties of marvellous 
efficiency, and in Olva 
—the British Palm and 
Olive Oil Soap—they 
are at their best. Make 
a gentle lather with 
Olva—a rinse in warm 
water—a splash of cold 
—that is the simple 
Olva way to beauty. 


Olva 


Palm and 


Write your name and address in capital 


COUPO letters and post this coupon in an 


open envelope—id stamp —to Price’s Soap Co. Ltd., 
235. Thames Soap Works, Greenwich, S.E.10, and a guest 
tablet of Olva will be sent to you FREE. 


Name 
Address 


Town County 
One tablet only to each applicant 


ied 
nt. A 4 
ion Y TA / 
= — 
~ ES WSN WS 
KY = 
AY \ \ 
| \ F 
| Cloud 
ou mmonia. . Per tablet 
Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 (U.K. only) 
Aad 
4 
| 
i 
==> 
| 
= : MADE IN ENGLAND BY PRICE’S SOAP CO. LTD., LONDON AND GREENWICH 
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AND WEAK-HairReED MEN Too. 


Sensational Result of “Harlene-Hair-Drill” Free Gifts Campaign. 


THOUSANDS DAILY RUSH TO SECURE FREE “HAIR-HEALTH” PARCELS. 
SEND FOR YOUR FOUR-FOLD “HARLENE-HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT TO-DAY. 


HE enormous enthusiasm aroused 

by the Great ‘ Harlene-Hair- 
Drill’? Gifts Campaign to allow women 
to “dress their hair as they please”’ 
remains unabated. 


Thousands of women—and men, too—are 
daily writing for the 4-fold Hair Beauty Gift 
Parcels so freely offered to all. 

Ladies, whether shingled, bobbed or un- 
bobbed, are amazed and delighted to find that, 
commencing with their free supplies of the 
Harlene-Hair-Drill’’ preparations, their hair 
quickly takes on a healthier, brighter look and 
is marvellously improved when finally dressed. 

Men, as well, whose hair is beginning to show 
signs of “ ageing’ prematurely are greatly en- 
couraged by the look of youthful smartness 
which the daily 2-minutes’ “ Hair-Drill” 
so rapidly produces. , 


A FREE GIFT TO 

ADD TO YOUR 

FASCINATION 
AND CHARM. 


There is no need 
for anyone any- 
where to wonder 
what great 
“ Harlene - Hair - 
Drill” secret of 
Hair Health and 
Beauty really is, 
for arrangements 
have already been 
made to meet the 
advance hair- 
fashion demands, 
and now no less 
than One Million 
4-Fold Hair Beau- 
tifying and Hair- 
Growing Gift Par- 
cels are planned for 
Free Distribution. 
and every reader— | 
men as well as women—is invited to write for 
the special parcel of free preparations that 
awaits him or her. 

H_ re is a brief description of the wonderful 

Hair Health and Beauty Gift Parcel that awaits 

you. Simply send your name and address and 

you will receive : 

1. A special Trial Test Bottle of the world-famous 
“ Harlene ’’—the one true, veritable elixir 
vite of the hair. This wonderful amber-gold 
liquid contains the very elements that repre- 
sent hair strength and vitality. Gently mas- 
saged or “ hair-drilled ’’ into the hair-roots 


IF your haw 1s Grey, Fadtw, or quickly losing its Colour, 
you should try at once the wonderful new liquid compound, 
“ Astol,” a vemarkable discovery which gives back to grey 
hair new life and colour in a quick and natural manner 
You can try “ 


Astol” free of charge by enclosing an 
extra 2d. stamp for the 
postage and packing of the 
Harlene - Hair - Drill” 
parcel—i.e., 6d. stamps in 
all—when, in addition to 
the splendid Four - fold 
Gift described in this 
announcement, a trial 
bottle of Astol will 
also be included abso- 


butely free of charge 


All that scientific knowledge and practical experience 
in the study of the hair and its troubles can possibly 
give is contained in the “ Harlene-Hair-Drill” Free Gift 
Parcel that awaits your acceptance. 
stood the test of the best part of half a century, and is 
to-day, because of its unfailing success, more popular 
than ever. To PROVE its value you are invited to test 
it with other valuable “ Hair-Drill” preparations FREE. 


Harlene ” has 


it feeds and nour- 
ishes each tiny 
shaft so that both 
men and women 
find their hair gaining an amazing and 
perfect health. 


2. A supply of the delightful Cremex '’ Shampoo 
Powder, itself a tonic to the hair. It gives a 
wonderful fragrant creamy lather which, when 
rinsed from the head, leaves the hair beauti- 
fully clean, fresh, and with a “ snap’’ and 
brightness really splendid in its effect. ‘‘ Cre- 
mex ’’ prepares the hair for the “‘ Hair-Drill ”’ 


treatment. 


3. A Free Bottle of ‘‘ Uzon ’’ Brilliantine, which 
gives a final touch of “ dressiness’’ to the 
hair. ‘‘ Uzon ”’ is especially valuable to those 
whose hair and scalp are inclined to over- 
dryness. 


4. A Free Copy of Hair-Drill ‘‘ Manual of In- 
structions '’ which contains so much valuable 
advice on the preservation and regaining of 
hair health in men, women and children. 


From the very first day, as the wonderful 
“ life elixir’ of the hair—* Harlene mas- 
saged inte the scalp and hair roots so the hair 
begins to pick up new life and vitality and, as 


your daily, enjoyable “ Hair-Drill” is 
continued, so the most difficult hair 
troubles are conquered. 

If your hair is now healthy this 4-Fold 
Gift will enable you to preserve and add 
to its health and beauty. If, however, 


you are troubled with 


—Falling Hair, as shown by the tell-tale 
Brush and Comb. 


~—Powdery Scurf falling on Shoulders. 
—Splitting Hair. 
—Hair that is Dull, Heavy or Lifeless. 


—The Commencement of Baldness at the 
Temples or in Patches on the Head. 


—certainly you should send for this Free 
Gift at once. 


“HAIR-DRILL" FOR MEN. 


The gift is open for men to freely 
accept as well as women. Every man 
knows that to keep a_ well-groomed, 
smart, “ not-too-old-at-any-age "’ appear- 
ance, it is necessary to pay attention to 
the appearance of the hair. If you are 
in any way worried as to its condition, 
send for your special “ Harlene-Hair- 
Drill’ Parcel at once. 

When, after the Free Gift, you have 
proved to your own complete satisfaction 
that ‘‘ Harlene"’ does grow Hair and 
conquer hair troubles, then you can 
always obtain further supplies of these 
wonderful preparations from Chemists and 
Stores in any part of the world. “ Har- 
lene "’ at 1s. 1}d., 2s. gd., and 4s. gd. per 
bottle, ‘‘Uzon” Brilliantine at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. gd. per bottle, ‘‘ Cremex ” Sham- 
poo Powders at 1s. 6d. per box of seven 
shampoos (single packets, 3d. each), and 
“ Astol ”’ for Grey Hair at 3s. and §s. per 
bottle. 


“HAIR-DRILL” MONEY - BACK 
GUARANTEE ! 


The manufacture of all the “ Hair- 
Drill” preparations has been carefully 
standardised, and supplies purchased at 
the shops are guaranteed to be of the 
same high standard of quality as those dis- 
tributed in the Free Gift Parcel. If for any 
reason whatsoever any person is dissatisfied 
with the preparation purchased, or the results 
obtained from it, the full price will be refunded 
if application is made direct to the Head Office 
within one month of purchase. With this 
GUARANTEE you are fully protected. 


POST THIS FREE GIFT FORM. 


_ Detach and Post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd, : 
' 20, 22, 24, 26, Lamb’s Conduit St. London, W.C.1. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me your free ‘‘ Harlene” 
* Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outfit, as announced 
I enclose 4d. in stamps for postage and packing 
to my address. 1. L. News, 21.11/25 


NOTE TO READER. 


* Write your FULL name and address clearly on a plain 
piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and post as 
directed above. (Mark envelope “Sample Dept.”) 
N.B.—If your hair is GREY enclose extra ad. stamp— 64 i 
ali— aFREE bottle of Astol” Hair Colour Restorer 
will also be sent you 
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